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Thomas Normal 
Training School 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Physical Training 
Drawing Domestic Science 
Penmanship Manual Training 


Series-—Book One 


By Robert C. Metcalf, D. Litt., Ex-Supervisor of 
Schools, Boston, Mass., and Augustine L. Rafter, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 


Price, 40 cents Musi C 


This is the first of a practical two-book series which 
* has been tested in the classroom and proved standardized 
-and carefully graded. Book One tis designed for the 
‘fourth, fifth, and sixth years, and, by its presentation ot 
> subject-matter, leads the pupil to express his thoughts 
_ spontaneously and with some degree of accuracy. It de- 
velops a plan for a careful and semewhat thorough study 


of familiar objects, and a closer and more systematic cor- 
relation. of observation and expression. Lessons on sub- 
jects suitable to the pupil's understanding are supplied 
in the form of pictures, such natural objects as can be 


The ability of this School te obtain good 
paying positions for its graduatts has 
been one factor in its growth and stccess. 


Obtained easily, and interesting stories and poems. The 
* teacher is thus freed from the neetssity of hunting for 
and copying suitable matter for dietation and memorizing. 
_ Interspersed among lessons of this character are exer- 
» cises for the purpose of fixing in the mind of the pupil 
correct language forms. 


- AMERICAN-BOOK COMPANY 


| New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


17 N. Gd. Bouevard 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
LL EON IIE RR SRNR 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 enrolled 
in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book itself is a succes- 
sion of thrilling experiences which have led to the present zchievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 





TOLEDO, OHIO 


i] 


IF YOU TEACH MUSIC OR DRAWING 


OU will find there ideal 


HY not take advantage 

of the reduced railroad 

rates offered on account of 

the N E. A. meeting in Bos- 
ton, and then—— 





OME to the very best Sum- 

mer School for teachers 

of music and drawing — The 

American Institute of Normal 
Methods? 





courses for the teacher 
who wants to supervise and 
the supervisor who wants to 
pregress. July 12-29. 





For information Regarding courses of study and living arrangements, address 


WILLIAI M. HATCH, Business Manager, Eastern School, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
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‘PLANE GEOMETRY 


REVISED 


By Grorer Wentwortnu and Davip EvGENE 
SMITH 


READY IN JULY, 1910 





The following are some of the features which 
characterize this book : 


1. Every effort has been made not only to pre- 
serve but te improve upon the simplicity of treat- 
ment, the clearness of expression, and the symmetry 
of page that have characterized the successive 
editions of the Wentworth Geometry. 

2. The proofs have been given substantially in 
full, to the end that the pupil may always have be- 
fore him a model for his indépendent treatment 
of the exercises. 

3. The sequence of propositions has been im- 
proved. 

4. To meeta general demand, the number of 
propositions has been decreased so as to include 
only the great basal theorems and problems. 

5. The number of simple exercises has been 
greatly ineroased. 


GINN and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 











THE HIGH SCHOOL. ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND avis MODIFI- 


ATI 
By W. A. Baldwin, piecnd a Mass., Normal Schooi 


Price, 5 cents each 
New England Publishing Co. 
20-A Beacon St., Boston 
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The Prang Summer Schools 


1910 


Summer Schools of Instruction in THE PRANG 
METHODS for the promotion of Art Educa- 
tion in the public schools will be in session during 
the summer of 1910 as follows:— 


et«é«CC Se ae eS ee July 11 to July 30 
eS ere eee July i1 to July 30 
Marietta, Ohio.................. June 27 to July 16 
Wooster, Ohio............... ...-Jduly 5 to July 30 
Aberdeen, S.D.................: June 6 to June 25 
New York State................ July 11 to July 30 
Cape May, N.J...............-- July 5 to August 2 
Burlington, Vt..............-.- July 5 to August 12 
Oklahoma, Okla................. June 6 to June 24 
Chapel FN. Co... 8.8... cece June 6 to July 2 
Pg ee ce) eee July 4 to July 30 
Farmville, Va.................. June 21 to July 27 
Charlottesville, Va............. June 17 to July 30 
SS SG Se eee June 6 to August 5 
La Payette, La.......2.......:. June 6to August 5 
Baton Rouge, La............... June 6 to August 5 
New Orleans, La.............-. June 13 to July 22 
Natchitoches, La............ May 23 to August19 
Newport News, Va............ June 30 to July 27 


Detailed information regarding each 
school will be mailed upon application 


The Prang Educational Company 


new York Dallas Chicago 


In clubs of three or more, . ‘ ° - 
One Renewal and one new subscription 


One Renewal and two new subscriptions . ‘ - $5.50 " 
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‘No teacher can render to the community and to the 
pupils in his charge the best service of which he is capa- 
ble, if he is ignorant of his own rights to health and 
careless of those of his pupils.”.—GuY MONTROSE 
WHIPPLE. 
ane eh 


FOR TEACHERS AS WELL AS 
PUPILS 


Bulletin No, 15 





‘PRIMER OF SANITATION is an exceedingly 
valuable book for the upper grades in the elemen- 
tary schools. Its point of view and method of at- 
tack are unique and exceedingly well fitted to the 
interest of the boy and girl. It presents material 
which it is absolutely necessary for the teachers to 
know as well as the students.’’—Dr. C. Warp CRAMP- 
TON, Director of Physical Training, New York City. 


“I wish you every success in introducing this 
book into the public schools, where it is needed so 
much. I have personally taken much pleasure in 
recommending it to my patients and to teachers 
with whom I constantly come in contact.’’—Dr. 
MARTIN H, Fiscurer, Oakland College oy Medicine, 
California. 
ems: 

A sample copy wyli be sent postpaid on receipt 





of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW 





YORK 











RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
pipes. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notity the 
ublishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as tbe 
paper issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
to order the paperstopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible forthe paper if sent toaformer address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 4 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.— Remittances are achnowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a tavor upon the Publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number wi 
be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
communications tor the pages of the JOURNAL should be address ed 
to A. E. Winsnip, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACUN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


$2.00 a year 
$4.00 sé 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates, 
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PROFESSIONAL REWARDS. 


BY WILLIAM J- TUCKER; LL. D.,; 
Ex-President of Dartmouth College. 


[The Congregationalist and Christian World.] 


The satisfaction of the country in the nomina- 
tion of Governor Hughes to the supreme court has 
been accompanied by a certain feeling of surprise, 
which has found expression in metropolitan jour- 
nals, that he should prefer to accept the position 
rather than return to the lucrative practice await- 
ing him at the bar. The present salary of a justice 
of the supreme court is $12,500. The appoint- 
ment is for life with the option of retirement at 
seventy on full pay, after ten years of service. 

The surprise expressed at the willingness of 
Governor Hughes to accept a salaried position of 
the highest honor in his profession, when he 
might make a fortune in the practice of his profes- 
sion, is indicative of the change of opinion in re- 
gard to professional rewards. In popular judg- 
ment, and to a degree in professional estimation, a 
profession is becoming less rigidly an end in itself, 
and more widely a means to a common end, 
namely, social position based on money. 

A salary may be said generally to represent in a 
pecuniary way the strictly professional aspect of 
any profession which has also the possibility of a 
far greater income. Some _ professions—the 
ministry, teaching in-part, the army and navy, and 
in general the public service—have no form of pe- 
cuniary reward except the salary. The law is the 
most conspicuous example of a_ profession in 
which salaried positions yield much less than possi- 
ble professional earnings in other ways. It is 
therefore the profession which best illustrates, as 
has been suggested, the popular and professional 
estimate of the relative value of rewards. This 
estimate is expressed in the common feeling of 
surprise that a good lawyer should take a judge- 
ship, when he might make more money in his 
practice. 

The change of opinion, however, in regard to 
professional rewards, though most evident in con- 
nection with the law, is affecting in one way or an- 
other all the professions. The social environment 
is becoming more and more a sore temptation to 
the professiunal spirit everywhere. It draws the 
hardest upon those professions which have an out- 
let on the business side, but it is creating a rest- 
lessness in what may be called the closed profes- 
sions. 

Next to law, the profession of teaching is just 
now most exposed to temptation. It is easy to 
capitalize any scientific knowledge which may be 
available in the industries. A part of the research 
carried on in our universities is strictly academic 
in its aims and results; a more considerable part 
has a distinct outcome in commercial values. An 
increasing number of those who have the choice 


between research associated with teaching and re- 
search associated with business are following the 
commercial leading. Medicine, though offering 
few salaried positions, seems to be one of the . 
closed professions owing to the stringent rule 
which forbids any personal profit from a medical 
discovery or invention. But medicine, even with 
this fine restriction, and with its splendid personal 
contribution to science and charity, is often made 
exceedingly remunerative through the extra- 
ordinary fees of specialists, and through the 
charges frequently inflicted upon rich patients. 
The ethics of medical fees and charges has not yet 
been very clearly established. Practically the 
public service, civil and military, the ministry, 
teaching in part, and journalism on the editorial 
side, are the professions which really measure the 
pecuniary rewards of a profession in terms of the 
fixed wage. 

But throughout these professions there is, as 
any one can see, a growing social discontent. It 
is not simply that salaries are too smallto meet 
suitable expenses. That is in, many, if not in 
most, cases-a painful reality. But if this deficiency 
were remedied it is doubtful if the discontent 
would be altogether laid. It is quite useless to ig- 
nore or overlook the fact that every professional 
man is living to-day in a social environment which 
is dominated by money. When Dr. Dale of Bir- 
mingham visited this country in 1877 he frequently 
remarked that the Congregational ministers of 
New England belonged to its aristocracy. Some- 
thing of this impression was doubtless due to the 
temporary sense of relief from those social re- 
Sstrictions which he felt so keenly as a Noncon- 
formist minister in England. But with this quali- 
fication no one from abroad would be likely to 
make a similar remark to-day. Within a genera- 
tion, manifestly within a decade, the more visible 
and easily recognized social distinctions have 
come to be associated with wealth inherited or 
acquired, rather than with the practice of any of 
the professions. A new social world has arisen 
whose standards are very largely influenced, if not 
altogether regulated by money. And yet a great 
many of the most desirable things, things which 
any man may reasonably covet, lie within this so- 
cial environment. 

How shall a professional man, in a salaried po- 
sition, carry himself with self-respect and with 
satisfaction under these changed conditions? 
What especially ought those who are-entering the 
professions to expect in this regard from society 
—and what ought they to demand of themselves? 

It is evident that salaried positions within’ the 
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professions, which are for the most part created 
and supported by society, oght to be much more 
than they are at present the object of public pride. 
They are representative positions. They really 
express what society thinks of itself in the rela- 
tions for which they stand. They ought to include 
in the public thought more «than ¢a livelihood. 
They should carry with them social advantages— 
a better term than social privileges. It should be 
constantly in the public mind that those who 
occupy public positions are of value according to 
their knowledge of the social order, their acquaint- 
ance with men of influence, their familiarity with 
good usages. A salary should represent beyond 
the advanced cost of living a reasonable adjust- 
ment to the new social conditions. 

On the other hand, it should be as distinctly 
borne in mind that nearly all salaried positions 
within the professions rest upon taxation or upon 
some system of voluntary support. Everybody 
who is taxed, or who contributes, is properly con- 
cerned in them. A man on a salaried position can 
never afford to be separated from his constituency. 
He belongs first to his constituency, not to his 
class—otherwise he belongs to a caste. His 
whole relation must be sympathetic, for a con- 
stituency, even though it be the state, is not im- 
personal. It is made up of individuals who, as a 
tax-paying body, have their own personal and 
family expenses and their own social aspirations. 

Furthermore, professional positions of the pub- 
lic kind assume a good many things for which the 
self-made rich man has to toil and often to strive. 
They represent dignity, popular respect, and still 
to a considerable degree social advantage. In 
taking a well-established salaried position more is 
inherited than can be earned socially. The social 
accumulations of the past have entered into it. 
It is in itself something to live up to, as if a man 
were actually living in the presence of those who 
have gone before him. 

And further still, to emphasize the pecuniary 
aspect of professional life, society may fairly ex- 
pect that the well-educated person will be able to 
make money go farther in the direction of taste 
than the uneducated person. The more cultivated 
person can of course spend money to better profit 
and with better results, but he can also do with 
less in the way of personal satisfaction. There is 
very much vulgar competition in the social and 
even artistic use of money from which he can hold 
aloof in perfect contentment. It is never to be 
lost sight of or forgotten that one of the chief 
signs of vulgarity is the craze for possession. 
The man or the family who wants every new thing, 
or who must literally own anything in order to ap- 
preciate it, has much to learn concerning those re- 
straints and reserves which constitute so largely 
the charm of the best society, even where money 
abounds. 
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But, after all that may be said,about the present 
social) enyironment, which has so greatly en- 
hanced the possession and use of money, is it not 
just as true now as at any previous time that the 
supreme and satisfying ends which a man can pro- 
pose to himself are to be found in the ideals for 
which the professions stand in their most profes- 
sional aspects? Suppose that Governor Hughes 
had decided to resume practice in New York, with 
the certainty of an annual income of $100,000, is it 
likely that he would have been as well satisfied for 
himself or for his family, as he may reasonably ex- 
pect to be in his accepted position? Is not the 
state of mind which led him to decide at once the 
question which came before him something to be 
coveted rather than to be questioned? What real 
ground is there for the surprise of the press or of 
any part of the public that he should have decided 
as he did decide? Does not rather the fact that 
anybody should question his decision show how 
far astray society has gone in its superficial esti- 
mates? Does it not show very many of us that 
we, in our social discontents, are more to be pitied 
than to be encouraged? 

The prompt and decisive response of Governor 
Hughes to the summons to go up higher in his 
profession, without dallying with its pecuniary 
temptations, can but commend itself to the second 
thought of the men of his profession, and to the 
men of all professions who value the professional 
spirit. It is to be hoped that his example in this, 
as in so many other aspects, will be heeded by 
those who have any of the professions in view, but 
who are confused in their ambitions about the 
relative value of professional rewards. 


— 





THE TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 

But, some one asks, how can you ever expect 
a boy to gfaduate from college or university if 
his education does not begin until he is ten years 
of age? He will be far too old. 

First I answer that the curse of modern child- 
life in America is-over-education. For the first 
ten years of this, the most sensitive and delicate, 
the most pliable life in the world, I would prepare 
it. The properly prepared child will make such 
progress that the difference in time of graduation 
is not likely to be noticeable; but, even if it should 
be a year or two later, what real difference would 
it make? Do we expect a normal plant to begin 
bearing fruit a few weeks after it is born? It 
must have time, ample time, to be prepared for 
the work before it. Above all else, the child 
must be a healthy animal. I do not work with 
diseased plants. They do not cure themselves of 
disease. They. only spread disease among their 
fellows and die before their time.—Luther Bur- 
bank, in Nautilus. 
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The natural desire to learn about the things with which one has relationships we call 
interest; it is the signboard pointing the direction in which education must proceed. 


—M. V. O'Shea. 
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A VILLAGE CARNEGIE. 


BY A. E-. WINSHIP. 


There is an unusual village of only a few hun- 
dred citizens—not more than 800—camped on 
the brow of a hill in Southwestern Iowa, with a 
beautiful new brick schoolhouse, with a four-acre 
school lot, with a grove of 200 trees, with a loaned 


ments for the ready use of all important state and 
national bulletins. 


The village is the centre of a prosperous farm- 
ing community, and many of the students come 
from the farms. 











R. O. GAMBLE, 
President School Board. 





Cc. 8. BUCHTEL, 














PRIN. J. W. TAVENNER. 


The Village Carnegie. 


school garden of three acres adjoining, with a 
complete and up-to-date manual training plant, 
domestic science room, and equipment for sewing 
and dressmaking, also for commercial and agri- 
cultural courses, with school library and appoint- 





There are 180 pupils in the building, of whom 
fifty are in the high school department, and of 
these eleven will graduate this June. 

Every boy is accustomed to the use of all wood- 
working tools, and those with a taste therefor 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE, COIN, IOWA. 


! 
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are skilful. Every girl can cook scientifically and 
practically, and can do all fundamental needle 
work, and those with a taste therefor can cook 
skilfully and sew artistically. All who wish. can 
learn the ways and means that lead to profitable 
commercial employments. 

All, girls as well as boys, Jearn to garden taste- 
fully and, profitably. There is no equally attrac- 
tive flower gardening in the country, except in 
connection with national seed houses. There are 
nearly 1,800 feet of yard-wide flower beds of a 
great variety of flowers and shrubs. 

There is a small fruit patch, 50.-by 100 feet, with 
several varieties of small fruits from strawberries 
to gooseberries, to teach the different methods of 
propagation. 

There isa class garden for every one of the 
grades, each class doing its own work and always 
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girls, and is maintaining their devotion to their 
studies to the end, whose loyalty to the best in- 
terests of the community has discovered C. 5S. 
3uchtel, the village Carnegie, who, as member of 
the board of education, has given three acres of 
the best of farm land, adjoining the school lot, for 
the school garden, for the agricultural inspiration 
and personal uplift of the boys and girls. The 
entire school board has been devoted to the 
evolution of this ideal village school, and the citi- 
zens as a whole have responded to every request 
for votes, for appropriations, and for personal aid. 
R. O. Gamble, president of the board of education, 
has the hearty support of every one in his brilliant 
administration. 

The seniors, as the result of their lessons in the 
sewing school, are to make their own graduating 
dresses. They will vie with one another to make 





SEWING (LASS. 


with a variety of crops peculiarly its own. There 
are two acres of these class gardens. 

There is a school garden of an acre, cultivated 
for profit. By the use of hothouse conditions in 
the basement they are able to raise from two to 
four crops on the same land. 

The flower garden, the class garden, the school 
garden are all demonstration plants for the 
homes and farms round about. 

The cooking and sewing work ss for tne evolu- 
tion of domestic taste and efficiency on the part of 
the girls, a large percentage of whom will here- 
after stay to graduate from the high school. 

The manual training and commercial courses 
are giving the boys a relish for real life, and an 
equipment for profitable employment and the en- 
joyment of labor. 

The genius in all this is the village principal, J. 
W. Tavenner, who is responsible for the develop- 
ment of every unusual feature of the work, whose 
personality has won the interest of all the boys and 


the most attractive gowns with the least expense, 
The school board has purchased a sewing machine, 
which the girls are taught to use skilfully. 

The agricultural course is the best I have seen, 
and the beauty of it is that so much of it all is 
demonstrated in the -hot-house cellar, in the 
window gardening, and in the land under cultiva- 
tion. The school has both a Babcock butter-fat 
tester and a De Laval cream separator. 

The school has a complete equipment of agri- 
cultural tools, everything the latest and best. 

Everything done in manual training, in domestic 
science, in dressmaking, in the commercial course, 
and in agriculture is given the fullest educational 
significance. 

Behind it all, as with magic wand, is the superin- 
tendent of Page county, Jessie Field, whose initia- 
tive was the inspiration of the village Carnegie 
and of the wonderful principal of the school at 
Coin, Page county, Iowa. 
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PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. - 


Joseph Lee of Boston is president for 1910- 
1911. 

Ordinary expenditures of the association about 

25,000 a year. Only about $1,700 is total cost to 

the association of the annual Play Congress, which 
this year was held at Rochester, N. Y., June 7-11. 

This year at the Play Congress at Rochester 
there was raised $5,000 for a sectional field secre- 
tary, and it is confidently expected that there will 
be raised $10,000 for two more sectional field 
secretaries. This will carry the expenditure of 
the association up to $40,000 this year. 





afternoon were simply a few of the many social 
and profitable functions provided by the citizens, 

The playground movement in the United States 
is new and yet there are already 336 cities 
maintaining municipal playgrounds, and 195 
others are planning for an early introduction. 

Eighteen of the twenty largest cities of the 
United States make large annual appropriations 
for the maintenance and supervision of play- 
grounds. 

More than $1,000,000 has within a few months 
been appropriated for playgrounds, and $2,500,000 





A BEAUTIFUL GRADE ROOM, COIN, IOWA. 
[See article pages 713 and 714.) 


Several of the largest salaries of special play- 
ground experts are paid by other foundations and 
funds, so that the amount of money expended in 
the direct promotion of the playground move- 
ment in America will probably be above $60,000 
this year. 

The Play Congress in Rochester was by far the 
most successful ever held. 

The number present was not large, but highly 
representative. Rochester alone furnished 250 
paid memberships, and the rest of the world about 
the same number. New York state outside of 
Rochester had about 75, Massachusetts about 50, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois about 25 each, 
Hawaii and Ireland each had one representative, 
California, 4. 

Rochester was a most delightful host. Nothing 
was left to be desired. Automobile ride with a 
hundred machines, reception one evening, ban- 
quet another evening, and a play festival of an 


more is to be expended in the near future. 

Although the enrollment was not large there 
were two evening meetings with an attendance of 
more than 3,000 each. Thirty-three states were 
represented. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, who has been president of 
the association since its organization, and who is 
relieved of the details of management by the elec- 
tion of Joseph Lee as>~ president, is the master 
mind in the whole playground movement, and 
there was on every possible occasion exuberant 
manifestation of appreciation on the part of the 
members as well as of the audiences. 


PLAY FESTIVAL GAMBS. 


The one hundred different playground games, 
dances, and exercises by nearly 10,000 school chil- 
dren made a noteworthy occasion. Here are the 
names of some of them :— 

Round and Round the Village. 
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Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley Grow. 

Danish Ring Gaine. . 

London Bridge. 

Fly, Little Bird, Fly Round the Ring. 

Carousel. 

Skip to Ma Lou. 

Looby Loo. 

Rig-a-jig-jig. 

Soldier Boy. 

The Garden Bed. 

- Fly, Little Bird, in the Golden Sun. 

Farmer in the Dell. 

Lads and Lassies Out a-Walking. 

Swing Game. 

Jolly is the Miller. 

Danish Greeting and Meeting Game. 

Soldier Game- 

Visiting Game. 

Folk Dancing Song. 

See-Saw. 

This is the Way a Laddie Should Bow. 

Cat and Mice. 

Drop the Handkerchief. 

Festival March. 

Calisthenics. 

Tambourine Drill. 

Tarantella. 

Singing and Gymnastic Games: Birds, Skipping 
Rope Race, Three Deep, Relay Flag Race, Sing- 
ing Games, Roll Ball, Relay Flag Race. Rabbit 
Race (boys), Cat and Rat. 

Gymnastic Class. - 

Sailors’ Hornpipe. 

Hoop Race (girls). 

Leap Frog Race (boys). 

Square Relay. 

Time Ball. 

Greek Game. 

All Up. 

Centre Base. 

Obstacle Race. 

Touch Ball. 

Steeple Chase. 

Zig Zag Ball. 

Circular Relay. 

*Class Circular Relay. 

Japanese Dance (girls). 

Volley Ball (boys). 

Volley Ball (normal school students). 

Captain Ball (girls). 

New York Relay Race. 

Ladysmith (boys). 

Dodge Ball (girls). 

Arch Ball with Basket Ball Score. 

Progressive Arch Ball. 

Hurdle Relay Game. 

Rider Ball (boys). 

Russian Dance (boys). 

Spanish Dance (girls). 

Italian Dances: Quadrille, fancy waltz, and 
Tarantella by Italian men and women. 

Relay Race: Boys’ teams from the Y. M. C. A., 
Athletic Club, and Brown Square. 

Field Hockey. 

PROGRAM. 

The time devoted to papers and discussions in 

the five days was not long, owing in part to the ex- 
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tended festivities and social functions, but there 
were many notable features and striking per- 
sonalities. Ofcourse the great addresses from a 
strictly professional playground standpoint were 
made by Dr. Luther H. Gulick of New York and 
Joseph Lee of Boston. 

The popular speaker was Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 

There was universal interest in the addresses by 
Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes and Mrs. Charles Henry 
Israels of New York, Mary E. McDowell of Chi- 
cago, and Beulah Kennard of Pittsburg. 

United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown made a clear and valuable 
presentation of the extension uses of the public 
schoolhouses. 

There were eminently valuable practical papers 
by Dr. GC. W. Hetherington, University of Missouri ; 
John Collier, New York City; George W. Ehler, 

saltimore; E. B. DeGroot and Graham Romeyn 
Taylor, Chicago; and Alexander Johnson, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The disappointments were the absence of Dr. 
Richard Cabot of Boston and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of New York. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The star feature of the Playground Association 
of America, to my thinking, is the board of di- 
rectors. It has been my privilege to know many 
national boards of directors in action, and it is 
usually here that one comes to know the men and 
women in the movement who are most worth 
while, and when it is said, guardedly, that this is 
the most significant board of directors that I have 
known, it is saying the utmost for their efficiency. 

Consider this notable fact: This board of di- 
rectors was in session ten full hours in one day— 
9.30 a. m. to 1.30 p. m., 6.30 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. 
In all this time there was not a minute dissipated 
in politics, in scrapping, or in discord. The elec- 
tion of officers and attention to finances consumed, 
all in all, less than fifteen minutes. Not a word of 
gossip about those absent or in disciplining those 
present. There were many pleasantries, but not 
a minute lost through stories, old or new. 

For fully ten hours all thought was centred 
upon and talk grouped around the great prob- 
lems which the social and moral, street and do- 
mestic life of young people from eight to eighteen 
present. No topic was “settled” when it was con- 
sidered. A problem opened up at 10.30 a. m. was 
faced again at 8.30 p. m., and action voted upon it 
at 11.50 p. m. 

There was diversity of opinion upon nearly 
every topic. Each question was elucidated by 
those who had had to do with that phase of life. 
Rarely did any one speak upon any topic with 
which he was not abundantly acquainted and upon 
which he could not ask an intelligent question or 
to which he could not make an important contribu- 
tion. There was no “ultimate authority,” no one 
to speak the final word, and when at last a policy 
was marked out, it was the universal judgment. 

There were three dominant minds: Joseph Lee, 
who presided, who asked questions keenly, who lis- 
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tened intently, who rarely expressed an opinion, 
but who in the end would say: “Now it appears 
that you are agreed upon this,—and this, and this, 
and that there is no prospect of agreement upon 
this. If I am right in thi8 we are probably agreed 
that we should have at once some one to ‘make 
such a study, and it is upto us to find the money 
for it.’ Mr. Lee always assumed that there 
would be money for whatever must be done. 

Then there is Dr. Luther H. Gulick, who has had 
these problems on his heart and in his mind for 
years. Long before Mr. Lee has gotten ready to 
clarify things Gulick has set forth all the 
dangers and has suggested a half dozen possible 
lines of solution of the problem. “We ought to 
have a squad of social service policemen. Just as 
there are traffic policemen at street corners to 
straighten out tangled teams and hold up the east 
and west traffic till the north and south teams have 
had a chance, and both, while he helps across the 
street a baby carriage or an old lady, so there 
ought to be a police squad for non-traffic streets 
to see that the children have a square deal and 
are protected in their harmless street plays and 
games.” 

And then there is Clark W. Hetherington, the 
scholar in the game, whose word is all sufficient 
as to fact, philosophy, and the science of the prob- 
lem. 

There were nineteen directors present. Of 
these, three were women, Charlotte Rumbold of 
St. Louis, Beulah Kennard and Mrs. Samuel A. 
Anman of Pittsburg. When the problem was one 
with which they have to do, the floor was theirs, 
both for the quiz and for the remedies. There 
was no more thrilling moment in the whole ten 
hours than when one of the men said: “Has any- 
one been able to get college club women to grap- 
ple with a problem without wasting more time in 
getting them ready than it would have required 
to do the work yourself?” 

“T used the college club women with no diffi- 
culty for a spontaneous census, getting the name 
of every child from eight to’ fourteen within a 
quarter of a mile of every one of our eight play- 
grounds who is not playing with us and knew why 
not. We found some of them had their own games 
that they liked better, and we introduced those 
games. This census was taken complete in two 
hours, and put us in touch with the entire 
situation. We assigned every young woman her 
territory and told her precisely what we wanted, 
and we got it,” said Charlotte Rumbold of. St. 
Louis. 

Thus something vital, suggestive, of universal 
application, came out of the consideration of every 
problem in the social life of the youth of city and 
country. 


-0- @-0-@-0-@-2- 


Universal education is more important than vo- 
cational education, but both are important. 


A day in which the teacher does not learn more 
than any child requires some explanation. 


One lapse in pedagogical virtue counteracts 
many virtuous activities. 
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REASONS FOR THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


BY S. V. GOOD, 
Los Argeles. 

One of the reasons fo: the special schools is to 
segregate or set apart the pupils of supposed per- 
verted tendencies so th:t their cases may be 
thoroughly diagnosed, znd treated under the 
most favorable conditions, thereby relieving the 
already overburdened grade teacher. 

These perverted tendenc es range through an ex- 
tensive scale: Truancy, habitual lying, obscenity, 
vagrancy, and petty thieving. 

Most of the pupils sert to the special schools 
are the misfits and so-callid “bad boys,” who, be- 
cause of the excess of aiimal spirits, persist in 
following the circus all over town during school 
days, and who rejoice in “Peck’s Bad Boy,” or 
some “blood and thunder” drama, because there 
is “something doing every minute.” Here is the 
keynote to every real liv: boy’s nature,—action. 
To be eternally doing something or making some- 
thing seems to be his pe:petual ambition. The 
problem is to turn this surolus of nervous energy 
into right channels :— 

“Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it woulil cease to flow? 
Onward it must g forever, 
Better teach it where to go.” 

The extra live fellows, i‘ placed in the right en- 
vironment, one allowing freedom of expression, 
one constantly suggesting the primal qualities of 
manhood, will develop int» the most manly men. 
All they need is a good, fair chance, with no 
handicaps, but the helping: hand of fellowship to 
strengthen them in the rijght path. 

These boys feel that the regulation school is a 
waste of time. They feel that there is not 
enough real life present. This is not a reflection 
on the grade teacher, but it is a reflection upon 
the false economic standard which demands a 
single teacher to be in p!rsonal touch with fifty 
or more pupils at one anc! the same time. From 
the point of view of these boys, sitting still is not 
life. Mere mechanical thinking is not life. Witb 
them, doing things is |lfe; doing things witn 
their hands, as well as their brains. 

In order to get a hold on these boys, in order 
that we may have the school more like real life, 
our methods are essentially methods of action. 
We take up such work and play as will develop 
both brain and muscle (and especially muscle). 

3esides the elements of the usual school work 
which is carried on in the morning, we take up 
during the afternoon such work as sloyd, garden- 
ing, or basketry. During these afternoon hours, 
the boy, after he has completed his morning 
schedule, is allowed to make anything he pleases, 
from an ironing board to a bootblack’s stand, 
from a penholder to a Morris chair, provided he 
can make a working drawing of the same. 

Then, too, we frequently take the boys for a 
jaunt over the hills, for :more of the wonders of 
this mundane sphere can be absorbed in a half 
day’s excursion of this kind than a whole term’s 
work at mere books and _ lectures. These 
methods tend to show the real boy in his natural 
primitive state. Thus we start the battle with a 
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fair knowledge of the obstacles to be overcome. 

Another reason for the special schools is to 
strengthen character along proper lines. The 
three primal qualities of sharacter which we aim 
to promote are: Honesty, courage, and industry ; 
for we believe if a man is honest, brave, and in- 
dustrious he is well on the road to good citizen- 
ship. ; 

Honesty we tend to pr»mote by applauding, in 
the most emphatic manner, any such act. By 
means of sloyd the boy learns to be honest 
with himself or his models are worthless. 
Through the agency of baseball he learns to be 
honest with “the gang.” 

It is well to emphasize the fact that “the gang” 
spirit in these fellows is exceedingly strong. Un- 
less you are a member of “de gang” your influ- 
ence is nil. One of the first requisites is to learn 
the language: “Say, mister, you’re a foney guy. 
Why don’t youse lick dose kids? I’d knock de 
block off of "em. Say, do youse think it’s right to 
snitch on a feller? Another kid and I flopped the 
other night, and a cop saw us. Mebbe youse 
think we didn’t ramble. Guess he thought we’d 
glaumed something.” A good many of these words 
are not found in Webster’s, and he would be a 
tenderfoot, indeed, who would ask any member of 
“de gang” the meaning thereof. 

The spirit of chance is also strong in these boys, 
as it holds the élements of excitement so dear to 
the boyish heart. Snipe-shooting and cigarette 
smoking are another problem. These can be 
overcome only by force of example and proving 
to the boys that they are cheating themselves. 

Courage we aim to develop by hardy games 
and sports. One of the best ways of awakening 
the spirit of truthfulness is to dare them to do the 
right thing, impressing upon them the idea that 
only cowards lie. 

Habits of industry are cultivated by means of 
manual training. Finding out the boy’s particu- 
lar hobby is one of our keys here, for it serves as 
an entering wedge into something along practical 
lines. And every real live boy has a hobby, 
whether it be dogs, horses, pigeons, kites, boats, 
wireless telegraphy, or flying machines. These 
often prove the means of a peep into the boy’s 
inner self, and offer a chance for the development 
of that delightful feeling of comradeship so essen- 
tial to successful teaching. 

Then, perhaps the boy is ambitious to own a 
bike. We help him to secure odd jobs out in the 
suburbs where there is plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, and thus start him on the road to indepen- 
dence and self-reliance. We may have to grub- 
stake him on the start, but he will never forget the 
kindness shown him, and we have gained a hold 
upon his affections that will be most lasting. 

Here again is where we score. Our first aim 
is to gain such a hold upon the affections and 
ideals of each boy that the teacher is: easily 
“leader of the gang.” Having in mind the 
tendency toward romanticism during the adoles- 
cent period, we try to perfect ourselves in all the 
stunts so dear to the true boyish heart. In play 
and in work we are one with them, keeping just a 
little ahead of them in the sloyd room, having just 
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a little better garden, if possible, than any other 
member of the gang, and knowing the rules of the 
game so thoroughly that our decisions are never 
questioned. 
—_-——__—_—_—+ 9-9 @ 0-@-0-— - — 
NARROWING THE SCOPE OF INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION. 


BY PRINCIPAL W.- A. BALDWIN, 
State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


The report of the Committee of Ten of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has been received and I must confess 
to some disappointment in its statements. 

I have been glad to be assured that it does not 
represent the result of careful deliberation on the 
part of the whole committee. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as it is likely to be understood as represent- 
ing not only the opinion of this strong and repre- 
sentative committee, but of the organization as a 
whole, I desire to voice the sentiments of what I 
believe to be a large and growing minority. 

It would seem from this report that the work of 
the National Industrial Education Association is 
to be narrowed down to the consideration of con- 
tinuation and trade schools, agricultural schools 
being included among the latter. 

Such a narrowing of the problem is certainly 
very disappointing to some of us who are inter- 
ested in the broader problems of general education 
and the relation of industrial education to such 
problems. 

This narrowing of the problem of industrial 
education is particularly apparent in connection 
with the very laudable attempt on the part of the 
committee to clear away some of the existing 
confusion on the subject. The report says: “The 
presence of existing and perhaps growing confu- 
sion leads the committee to suggest at the begin- 
ning the necessity of some nomenclature which 
may serve to make more definite the conceptions 
of industrial education with which the country has 
to deal. It proposes, therefore, the following 
definitions for the terms more commonly used in 
dealing with industrial education and the schools 
which attempt to furnish it.” 

Let me now quote the definition given for in- 
dustrial education: “Industrial education—this 
term should be used to mean training for the in- 
telligent practice of any trade, including, of course, 
agriculture. It includes training in all the 
processes of a trade and in the theoretical founda- 
tions of that trade. It is intended to develop both 
industrial intelligence and skill in the particular 
vocation. It does not properly begin until the 
pupil is fourteen years old.” 

This definition of industrial education restricts 
it to trade schools and continuation schools and to 
children who have reached the age of fourteen 
years. 

The report suggests that manual training is ap- 
propriate for all grades and defines that subject as 
follows: “Manual training means training in the 
use of tools and materials so as to provide appro 
priate elementary training in a number of me- 
chanical occupations, but no specialized train- 
ing in any one of them. It is an appro- 
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priate instrument of education at every 
stage of a pupil’s development, whether he subse- 
quently learns a trade or not. It gives, if-well 
done, general acquaintance with constructive and 
productive activities; it may also give to a pupil 
manual dexterity and hence, if well done, may, 
among other things, prepare a pupil for specialized 
work in industrial education.” 

This defines very well regulation manual train- 
ing with its systematic lessons in sawing to a line, 
driving nails, making joints, and models,—that 
manual training which has proved so formal, un- 
related to life, so barren and disappointing that it 
has been continually modified toward what some 
ot us like to call industrial education. But we are 
not satisfied with the definitions of industrial edu- 
cation offered by the report. For us, industrial 
education is that kind of education which comes 
to one through the practice of industry. The 
child who is filling his mother’s wood-box, raising 
potatoes for the market, or one who is making an 
apron for her own use is engaged in industrial 
work and is gaining some part of an _ industrial 
education. 

The difference between manual training and in- 
dustrial work is largely a difference of attitude on 
the part of both children and teachers. ‘The 
former is done for the exercise which it provides. 
The latter is done for the product. The one is 
artificial and the other is real. 

It is well to remember that the normal child 
develops an interest in industry very early. If 
this interest finds nothing upon which to feed, no 
opportunity for physical expression, it becomes 
atrophied or abortive. The best result of indus- 
trial education is social service. The redeeming 
feature of much of our so-called manual training 
is its tendency toward industrial work. Manual 
training proper is innocent of any attempt to be 
of real service; not only so but its tendency is in 
the opposite direction. It helps the child to form 
the habit of dependence upon the school for 
material, direction, and initiative. 

There is current a theory that manual training 
proper is necessary as a preparation for indus- 
trial work. This is, I believe, reversing the 
natural process. Industrial work gives the only 
right attitude. Manual training may well be used 
to supplement industrial work, furnishing the 
needed drill in the use of tools in much the same 
way that spelling and penmanship should come in 
as accessories to furnish needed tools in the study 
of literature. 

Both in this country and in Europe the atten- 
tion has been focused upon the needs of indus- 
trial education for children of fourteen to sixteen 
years. The importance of this need can scarcely 
be over-emphasized, but when considered in com- 
parison with the need of industrial education for 
all children of all grades from kindergarten 
through high school it sinks into insignificance. 

It is to the larger question that we must, sooner 
or later, address ourselves. And the National 
Industrial Association cannot afford much longer 
to defer the consideration of this larger question. 
The one is largely a question of training a com- 


paratively small number to earn a livelihood, and 
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smacks of commercialism. The other has to do 
with giving every child the right attitude toward 
life. It means changing the character of our 
general education by furnishing it with a basis of 
reality and with opportunities for frequent appli- 
cation of the principles studied in the various 
school subjects. 


<> a. ato = 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOL IN ROCHESTER. 


In September, 1909, at a conference with the 
board of education the Public Health Association 
advocated the advantages of an open-air school 
for anaemic children, The Public Health Asso- 
ciation asked the board of education to provide a 
teacher, offering to meet all necessary expenses for 
carrying on such a school. Under these condi- 
tions the school was opened witk an enrollment of 
thirteen pupils. To date (April, 1910) the average 
attendance has been about twenty-four, with one 
teacher in charge. From September to Decem- 
ber the school was located in a tent at the open- 
air camp of the association. 

The pupils were drawn from the schools of the 
city. They were selected because they were clon 
below the average degree of health. The nurse 
who discovered many of these cases visited the 
homes and discovered that the children often in- 
herited the tendencies that marked them as fit 
sybjects for such a school. Almost without ex- 
ception the parents were willing and anxious that 
their children should be enrolled in the open-air 
school. 

The results have been most encouraging. Thirty- 
seven pupils have been admitted. In nearly everv 
case there has been an increase in weight and ap- 
parently no child has failed te profit physically. 
Nine children have been discharged as cured and 
returned to their respective schools. 

The pupils are in attendance from 9 to 3.30, 
each day. The tent is wide open when the 
weather will permit and always open on one side. 
After the school was placed in a regular school- 
room the windows remained open. The pupils 
are protected by heavy clothing and by heated 
stones (when this is necessary). 

Three nourishing meals, one at 9 o’clock, one 
at 12, and another at 3, are provided by the 
Public Health Association. The children rest in 
reclining chairs from 12.45 to 2 o’clock. 

The pupils are from all grades above the second, 
and they must therefore receive practically indi- 
vidual instruction. No effort is made to force the 
progress of these children in school work. The 
main object is to build up their physical condition. 
They spend considerable time at play and are 
given all the freedom possible. The teacher 
should ever seek to emphasize these conditions ; 
namely, fresh air, nourishment, play, relaxation, 
proper interests, and good cheer. 
+00 Q-0-o-0- 


The term epidemic is variously applied. In a 
city of 200,000 a contagious disease is said to be 
epidemic if one in ten thousand has it, while in a 
city of 20,000 there would have to be one in 2,000, 
while in a village of 200 there would have to be 
five in 100, 
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SPELLING.—(VII.) 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR. 





A REPLY TO CRITICS .—(IIL.) 


There are several other principles of im- 
portance. It is wise to teach in association (1) the 
words, whatever be their common use as parts of 
speech, that deal with the same general subject 
or line of thought, and (2) words commonly of the 
same part of speech and related or opposed in 
character or meaning. It is wise to teach words 
in spelling that occur at the same time in the study 
subjects, such as history and geography, provided 
that undue attention is not given to the unusual 
and difficult words to the neglect of familiar and 
easy words. In spelling as it is carried on in 
schools to-day, violation of this principle is all too 
common. And a word should never be taught 
until after the pupil can use it readily,—never. 

The purpose of teaching to spell in a grammar 
school being to teach accurately as many useful 
words as possible, and the limit being not over 
five thousand words, in the light of these princi- 
ples, the practical educator finds himself face to 
face with the business of discovering and using a 
proper method and proper devices for carrying out 
the method. The proper method, of course, as 
every one now agrees, is the habituation at once 
physical and psychical of spelling words, through 
lrequent oral and written practice, accurately and 
rapidly. This also, of course, is commonplace. 
As for the devices, these lie outside of the scope of 
this series of articles. : 

But we have now reached the goal of our in- 
quiry. The method is to teach the spelling of 
individual words, each word until it is known. 
The method is not to let spelling pass as a side- 
issue, a by-product. The devices secure a prompt 
co-ordination of eye, ear, voice, brain, and hand in 
learning and spelling words. 

Our grammar school pupils make, in each com- 
munity, a more or less favorable impression upon 
the business men exactly in proportion as they are 
taught gradually and progressively the words 
actually needed and used in daily life. And the 
faults that we can remedy are exactly in propor- 
tion as we fail to select the useful words and to 
teach them. In some communities spelling is not 
taught at all. In others, it is taught incidentally 
and irregularly. In some it is taught well. In 
but few communities is spelling taught too much, 
and in none is it taught too well. 

Finally, there are a few loose strands in this 
rope that may be woven in for conclusion and fin- 
ishing. It is to be noted and accepted that we 


cannot teach boys and girls, leaving school at 
grades five and six, enough words to make them 
seem good spellers.. Any business man who con- 
demns a school because of the conditioa of those 
dropping out as early as the compulsory educa- 
tion laws (as they now stand) permit does not 
know two facts,—one, the fixed limits of attain- 
ment in spelling to boys and girls, fixed by Nature 
herself and not modifiable by business men or by 
teachers, and the other, that modern life demands 
several times as many words as a boy or girl can 
learn by the age of fourteen or fifteen. 

Second, it must be noted that by reason of our 
now usually free and thorough courses in reading, 
in history, in geography, and in nature study we 
are bringing before the minds of the children 
many times the number of words that were 
brought half a century ago. Yet we fail to note 
that it is not three times as hard to teach three 
times as many words, but (say) four times as 
hard, not four times as hard to teach four times as 
many words, but (say) eight times as hard, for the 
increase in difficulty is in same geometrical ratio. 
[Perhaps 1X ZX Z=4and1XZXZXKXZ= 
8.] Moreover, the eighth stage of the difficulty 
is beyond the capacity of all but a very small per- 
centage of our pupils. To put the matter, as it 
were, statistically: If 50 of 100 pupils 14 years of 
age can learn in one year 600 words, perhaps 25 
can learn 900, 10 can learn (say) 1,200, but not over 
1 or 2 can learn 2,000. 

Third and last, our “business men” (su we call 
them), meaning thereby all persons not engaged 
in the professions or at work for day’s wages, 
have busied themselves with telling school men 
what arithmetical processes they should teach, but 
they have never looked into spelling. | And, yet, 
when we consider it soberly, do we not think it 
rather a worse social disgrace and business dis- 
qualification for a boy not to know how to spell 
ordinary words than not to know how to compute 
insurance and interest? As for the girl, there 
can be no choice. Not one per cent. of our 
daughters need at sixteen years of age any knowl- 
edge of interest or taxes, but every one of them 
needs a working vocabulary of several thousand 
words. 

Fortunately, in all good grammar schools, if the 
children do stay to be graduated, they will know 
upon the seventy-five per cent. standard at least 
four or .five thousand words. Where and when 
they do not, there and then in this respect the 
schools cannot properly be called “good” schools. 
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MARKERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The public schools, with all their noble achieve- 
ments, are liable to. suffer from the equilibrium 
idea, the crystallization standard, the gravitation 
theory. 

The public school as a thing of life has not be- 
come altogether appreciated ; the biological idea 
has not been enthroned in educational administra- 
tion or in the curriculum; the theory of buoyancy 
has not defied the downward tendency of gravita- 
tion. 

The fact that the public schools are vastly more 
efficient in every way than they ever were before 
is not saying, by any manner of means, that they 
are as good.as they should be. The fact that the 
improvement of education has kept pace with that 
of transportation and other public activities is not 
saying that the pace of progress is anything like 
what it should be. 

The public schools need a McAndrew to be ever- 
lastingly tempting the officials to do new things 
that are good things. The present emphasis that 
he is placing upon giving credit for achievement 
in high school music as well as inplane geometry 
is to the point. The scholastic value of musical 
conquest is appreciating very rapidly while the 
scholastic depreciation of plane geometry is 
equally accelerated. 

Demonstrations must be made outside the pub- 
lic schools, or alongside of them. In Boston, Mrs. 
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have, during the last quarter of a century, been 
demonstrating for the public schools, and never 
has their demonstration approached in efficiency 
that at the North Bennet Street Industrial schools 
to-day. 

Often have we spoken of the world-renowned 
demonstration of the humanization of the public 
schools at Menomonie, Wis., of the notable de- 
partures at Muskegon and Saginaw, Michigan, and 
various other cities, counties, and institutions. 

The theory upon which the various national 
boards and foundations are operating is that of 
demonstration, which is putting their achieve- 
ments far beyond those of the old-time church 


missionary theory. There are several of these 
special boards—the Peabody Board, the Southern 
Education Board, the Jeanes Fund, the General 
Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation, and 
the Sage Foundation—and no two of them ever 
duplicate that of any other. No one of them does 
more than demonstrate possibilities for the pub- 
lic, and when the demonstration is complete the 
public must carry on the work. 

We were led to this line of thought by visiting 
once more the normal training school in Detroit, 
where, quietly, unaided by public funds or by 
philanthropy, a young woman has made a re- 
markable demonstration of the possibility of giv- 
ing the best of equipment for-success in teaching 
music, drawing, and domestic science, evolving an 
institution with two hundred and thirty students, 
earnest, talented, and promising success. 

When such an evolution is possible there must 
be some cause for it. As in the case of the Val- 
paraiso University, it thrives because of something 
which the “standard” institutions have not ac- 
complished. One who knows all normal schools 
and colleges, who has great admiration for many 
of them, can readily see what has been left 
undone. It is no part of my purpose to exploit 
any of these demonstration plants, but it is entirely 
certain that there is something fundamental in- 
volved in such demonstration. 

In the army every regiment has a man known 
as a “marker,” a man who is important only when 
it is necessary to have a point fixed for the line-up 
of a new manoeuyre. Then he runs like a deer 
and places the flag at the desired point. These 
demonstrations are the “markers” of new educa- 
tional movements. 
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North Carolina appropriates $50,000 a year to 
encbdurage the maintenance of rural high schools. 


Massachusetts has had compulsory education 
laws since 1642. 
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THE ETTELSON LAW. 


It is now known the Illinois legislature of last 
winter was rotten beyond description. ‘Lhe depth 
of iniquity revealed by bribery confessions is 
greater than has ever been known to exist else- 
where in America at any time in her history. That 
was the legislature that passed a little the worst 
school-book law ever known—the Ettelson law. 
It was so infamous that it could only have been 
passed by such a legislature. It should be said 
that there were good people who believed in the 
law. We know people, intelligent and sensitively 
conscientious, who regard that law as a great civic 
achievement. 

These people are misled by a false notion as to 
the cost of school-books and the profit. They ac- 
tually believe that the schools of Illinois use $10,- 
000,000 worth of books a year, whereas hardly 
more than that value is used in the entire United 
States. 

An official in Chicago, who should be well in- 
formed, said that the annual cost of books to the 
pupils of Chicago was $1,600,000, when it is 
scarcely a third of that. There is no other general 
manufacturing business in the United States that 
begins to pay so small a profit to the manufacturer 
as the making of school-books. There are milk 
contractors that make five times as much in a year 
as any school-book publishing house ever made. 

Some good people, strangely misinformed, 
joined forces with the villainous legisiators who 
supposed that so profitable (?) a business would 
fill the “Jack pot” to the limit, and passed the Et- 
telson bill. The attorney-general declared it un- 
constitutional. The governor, though he would 
not sign it, let it become a law without his signa- 
ture. Now the courts have pronounced it uncon- 
stitutional, as was to have been expected. 

One of the most disheartening features of edu- 
cational life to-day is the fact that legislative 
scoundrels can so often, in any legislature, make a 
combination with weaklings and zealous idealists 
for abominable legislation. 


A PRESIDENTIAL DIVERSION. 


There is a rumor that the women teachers of 
New York city propose to take advantage of the 
interest in a “woman for president,” and nominate 
a New York city woman. This is not likely to be 
more than a rumor, because the women of New 
York have been credited with good political sense, 
and they have no possible candidate who is in the 
same class with Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, as these 
facts regarding her readily show:— 

Mrs. Young represents no faction, is opposed 
by no class of people, is ardently championed by 
a unanimous board of education, unanimous body 
of principals, by the entire teaching force, by the 
solid educational interests of the state. Match 
that by any possible candidate in New York city 
if you can. 

Mrs. Young has been a teacher in every grade, 
principal of building, assistant superintendent, as- 
sistant professor in the university, principal of the 
largest city normal school in America, and is now 
president of the IHinois Teachers’ Association, 
and superintendent of the second largest city of 
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America with the largest salary paid any public 
school official, city, state, or national, in the new 
world, How many of those facts could a New 
York candidate match? 

Mrs. Young has been identified with the Na- 
tional Education Association for many years, has 
been a frequent attendant upon its meetings sum- 
mer and winter, has been on its programs more 
than has any other woman. Who would match 
those conditions? 

As a platform speaker she is heard as well as a 
man; aS an administrator she is the equal by 
demonstration of any city superintendent ; she is as 
widely known by the membership of the N. E. A., 
at least by reputation, as any man. Who would 
equal these attainments? 

Mrs. Young needs no commendation, her 
record defies comparison, but the women of the 
N. E. A. are on trial. Itis for them to show their 
greatness and their poise. Are they to be the 
laughing stock of the nation, the jest of the press, 
as are the women of several national organiza- 
tions? We say it reverently, God forbid! Mrs. 
Young of Chicago is the first woman ever seri- 
ously mentioned for the presidency. Now let the 
women of a rival city try to make a mess of it, and 
the men who have championed Mrs. Young will 
have to hear it said: “We told you so.” Let these 
doubters of women’s good sense be given no occa- 
sion to glory over the fulfillment of their prophecy. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY AND TEACHERS. 

Boston University has come to be to the teach- 
ing fraternity of eastern Massachusetts much that 
Teachers College and the School of Pedagogy are 
to the vicinity of New York, the University of 
the University of 
Cincinnati and the University of Chicago to those 
cities. George H. Martin had this just tribute in 
the Boston Transcript recently :-— 

“For three years past the university has been 
giving special courses of high grade, designed pri- 
marily for teachers in service. These courses, 
conducted almost all of them by heads of depart- 
ments, are scheduled for the late afternoon and 
Saturday. In the case of students that have fully 
met the requirements for regular standing they 
may be counted towarda degree. Both the num- 
ber of courses offered and the total enrollment of 
students have increased each year. The number 
of students registered for one or more of these 
special courses during the year just ended was 
150. No endowment fies behind this jeature of 
the university’s service to the community, but the 
generous interest and public spirit of the instruc- 
tors themselves make it possible. An institution 
that is doing this kind of thing, and finding its re- 
ward in the doing, deserves ampler resources.” 

The coming of President Guy Potter Benton 
will mean still more to the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity, as well as to Boston University. 
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CHICAGO PRINCIPALS. 


Never was there such evidence of devotion to 
a superintendent as in the case of Chicago. We 
have already called attention to the fact that on 
June 6 the six thousand teachers honored their 
superintendent with a reception in the Auditorium 
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theatre as no other superintendent was ever hon- 
ored by teachers. 

On June 15, when the State University at 
Champaign honored Ella Flagg Young with the 
degree of LL. D., there were 150 principals with a 
“Chicago Principals’ Special” went to Cham- 
paign to show their appreciation of the honor to 
their chief. The State University officials greatly 
appreciated this mark of respect for their action, 
and in turn showed the principals every possible 
attention at the exercises and otherwise. It 
marks a new era in the relation of the university 
and the educational forces of Chicago. 

Little did anyone appreciate how much was in- 
volved in the vote of the college authorities to 
thus honor Mrs. Young. They builded for them- 
selves better than they knew. There is surely a 
new order of things in Chicago, also. 
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IOWA’S SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The state primary law of Iowa is a queer piece 
of law making. Seven men tried to make the 
primary race for state superintendent. J. F. 
Riggs, the present superintendent, had upwards 
of 35,000 votes. Pickett came next with upwards 
of 19,000; Deyoe, 16,000; Heminger, 15,000; 
Welty and Brainard, 13,000 each; Lark, 11,000. 
But even Riggs lacked the required per cent. of 
votes, and the state convention will nominate on 
August 3. Iowa is politically mixed, and one 
guess is as good as another. 

’ ——————__ —-#--0-@-0-¢-e-____—_—__— 

STATE MEETINGS OF ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Remember without fail that the state meetings 
of the active members of the N. E. A. will be held 
at points in the Harvard Stadium, duly placarded, 
at the close of the afternoon exercises, as soon 
after 5.30 as possible. The attendance should be 
large and everything done on the square. It is 
exceedingly difficult to have these meetings repre- 
sentative and the proceedings satisfactory. If you 
are not there never complain at what is done. Let 
those who are there wait a reasonable time for the 
members to gather. 

Remember also the place and hour of the an- 
nual business meeting of the active members, 
Thursday at 12 o’clock, New Old South church, 
corner of Boylston and Dartmouth streets. 
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PROFESSIONAL REWARDS. 


We are using this week an article by Ex-Presi- 
dent W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth College upon the 
noble professional action of Governor Hughes of 
New York in accepting the place on the United 
States supreme bench. It has not been our privi- 
lege to see elsewhere so admirable a statement of 
the professional rewards as in this article by Dr. 
Tucker. It is an article which, at this time, should 
be read by every professional man and woman in 
the land, notably by every teacher. 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE NOT DESIRED. 


The following news item was printed in every 
daily paper in the United States on June 3:— 
“Middletown, Conn., June 2.—Nearly 100 
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Wesleyan freshmen, returning from an annual 
banquet at Old Lyme Inn to-day, went on a ram- 
page which has aroused Middletown, accustomed 
as it is to such affairs. At Lyme they took signs 
from stores, highways, and other places, and on 
their return to Middletown distributed them 
about the city. Here, also, at Union park, the 
freshmen turned over four large brass cannons, 
ripped up an iron fence in front of the Baptist 
church, and deposited it in the centre of the trol- 
ley tracks. They also took possession of the 
pyramids of cannon balls in front of the Russell 
library, and rolled them down the street. Arrests 
are expected.” 

This is the university that voted all women out 
because the young men objected to their presence. 
They would get a larger freshman class if there 
were no women to set the standard. These are 
the freshmen secured by the absence of women. 
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The Chicago principals have officered their club 
most efficiently for the coming year: President, 
Avon S. Hall, Calumet high school; first vice- 
president, Harriet N. Winchell, Tilden school; 
second vice-president, W. J. Bartholf, Von Hum- 
boldt school; third vice-president, Ida Mighell, 
Bryant school; secretary, Mary E. Fellows, 
Tennyson school; treasurer, Chester C. Dodge, 
Mitchell school. Miss Myra C. Billings of the 
Lewis Champlin school was chosen president of the 
Head Assistants’ Club. Miss Leona Thorne of 
the Doolittle school was elected vice-president, 
and Miss Anna Strauss of the Hamlin school, 
secretary. 


George W. Conn, Jr., Woodstock, IIL, county 
superintendent of McHenry county, is a candidate 
for Congress in a three-cornered contest. He 
has developed so much strength that the gov- 
ernor, speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and other leaders are trying to induce him to re- 
tire peacefully. This is a somewhat unusual con- 
dition of things for a schoolmaster. 


Miss Gertrude Edmand, who has made a na- 
tional reputation as principal of the Lowell 
(Massachusetts) normal training school, has re- 
signed to take a position in the School of Peda- 
gogy, University of the City of New York, where 
she has been doing special lecturing for several 
years. 


Montana has been hard hit by losing Superin- 
tendent Condon from Helena and Superintendent 
Young from Butte at the same time. 


Hotel Brunswick will be Mr. Winship’s head- 
quarters during the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


There must be a good free high school educa- 
tion for every boy and girl in the United States. 


Texas leads the world in permanent endowment 
for public schools, or $58,000,000. 


National Education Association, Boston, 
July 2-8. 
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, THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MEN “HIGHER UP.” 


Two of the men “higher up” in the American 
Sugar Refining Company have been convicted in 
the trial in the United States Circuit Court at 
New York. They are Charles R. Heike, secre- 
tary of the company, who was found guilty on one 
count of the indictment; and Ernest W. Ger- 
bracht, former superintendent of the Williams- 
burg refinery, who was convicted on all six counts, 
In the third case, that of the former superintend- 
ent of the Williamsburg refinery, the jury dis- 
agreed, ard there will be another trial. Three of 
the minor employees of the company confessed 
their guilt, and were given moderate prison sen- 
tences. The underweighing frauds for which 
these men were convicted were undertaken de- 
liberately and were carried on through a series of 
years. When the company, under pressure, re- 
funded over $2,000,000 as duty to the government, 
it practically admitted the frauds. But justice 
could not stop short of the punishment of the men 
who planned and carried out the frauds. 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


Measured by the number of bills introduced and 
passed the present Congress has broken all rec- 
ords. Up to June 7 more than 35,000 bills had 
been introduced, of which impressive total about 
10,000 had been reported upon by committees, fa- 
vorably or unfavorably, and over 6,000 had passed 
either the House or the Senate. But about 5,000 
of the bills passed by this Congress _ oe been pri- 
vate pension bills, private laws, and private reso- 
lutions, and bills relating to claims and the correc- 
tion of military records. More private pension 
bills have been passed than at any previous ses- 
sion. As the years pass and the number of vet- 
erans diminishes, Congress grows more generous 
to the survivors. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The enactment of the postal savings bank bill is 
one of the most important achievements of the 
present Congress, and it may very likely be looked 
back upon as a pivotal incident in the national de- 
velopment. For its effect is to promote the es- 
tablishment of means for saving in those large dis- 
tricts of the country which are wholly without 
savings banks, and thus to encourage frugality 
among a people who find it only too easy to spend 
the dollar in hand and to make no adequate pro- 
vision for the inevitable rainy day. In course of 
time the postal savings bank may become as bene- 
ficent an institution here as it is in Great Britain. 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 


Under the new law, a board of trustees will de- 
termine what post-offices shall become postal sav- 
ings banks. So small a sum as one dollar may be 
placed on deposit, and for the further encourage- 
ment of savings, stamps of the value of ten cents 
each will be issued for the use of those who want 
to accumulate deposits. No single account is to 
be allowed to exceed $500,—a provision intended 
to restrict the banks to their proper use, Intere 





est will be paid ‘at the rate of two per cent; but de- 
positors who wish to do so will be allowed to ex- 
change their deposits for government bonds of 
small denominations, bearing interest at the rate 
of two and a half per cent. Local national or 
state banks are to have the use of the money de- 
posited, to the extent of a possible sixty-five per 
cent. of the total, and are to pay two and one- 
fourth per cent. interest thereon. This provision 
forestalls the possible concentration of the money 
at the great financial centres. 


FINAL FORM OF THE RAILROAD BILL, 


The conferees on the railroad bill did their work 
with more than usual expedition, and the results 
of it are more than usually satisfactory. Conces- 
sions were made both by the Senate and _ the 
House conferees, but it was not, as sometimes 
happens, the best parts of the bill which were 
dickered away. The President’s desired court of 
commerce remains; the commission which he 
wanted for the investigation of stock watering is 
retained ; and the bill puts telephone and telegraph 
companies—wireless included—under the same 
restrictions as the railroads as common carriers. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is empow- 
ered to inquire into the reasonableness of rates at 
its Own initiative, and it is given ten months in 
which to pass upon new rates. 


“THE END OF FINLAND.” 


The Russian Duma, by the overwhelming vote 
of 164 to 23, a considerable number of the mem- 
bers absenting themselves, has passed the bill 
which gives the Duma legislative authority over 
Finland. The character of the bill may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the leader of the reac- 
tionaries in the Duma jumped to his feet as the 
vote was announced, and shouted “The end of 
Firiland.” The Finnish Diet protested .in vain 
against the bill, which puts under the control of 
the imperial parliament the Finnish tariff. schools, 
liberty of the press, and rights of assembly. The 
new law leaves nothing worth mentioning of the 
ancient constitutional rights of the duchy. 


JAPAN, RUSSIA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


It is announced from Tokio that an understand- 
ing has been arrived at between Russia and Japan, 
presumably with reference to their relations and 
privileges in Manchuria and to the various ques- 
tions involved in the application of the treaty of 
Portsmouth. But as the terms of the agreement 
are not made public, the world is not much the 
wiser. It is announced also that Japan intends to 
secure a revision of her treaty relations with the 
United States. Presumably the effort will be 
made to settle more satisfactorily the conditions 
of immigration and the rights of Japanese in the 
United States. Here the old difficulty of the rela- 
tion of the states to the general government will 
come in. In this connection, in view of the bitter 
opposition to the Japanese in Pacific coast cities, 
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“BY THE MUCH-RESOUNDING SEA.” 


There comes a time every summer when he who 
has once heard the ocean must listen again to its 
music. It abides with him like the song in the 
sea shell. It calls him from the hills and inland 
valleys—and makes him again a child. He 
gathers treasures on the beach and wades into the 
delicious water for trails of olive and red seaweeds. 
Like Byron, he lays his hand upon the ocean’s 
mane. He fills his lungs with her iodine and 
ozone. 

Newport always claims at least ‘one summer 
visit. Back of the line of bathing houses on 
Easton’s beach, now readily accessible by trolley, 
is a salt marsh fringed with cat-tails, and back of 
this again the lake-like reservoir. On the sandy 
ridges between these and the sea, despite many 
modern improvements, one may still find a num- 
ber of interesting plants,—a pretty blue vetch, 
Venus’s looking-glass, the smaller evening prim- 
rose (which blooms by day), and later in the season 
a dainty umbellifer, Discopleura, and the camphor- 
weed, a flesh-colored, strong-scented composite. 

Leaving the beach, we follow the line of the 
farthest cliffs around by Purgatory, often stopping 
to admire the charming pimpernel, or “poor-man’s 
weather glass.” Here it blooms upon the rocky 
ridges as 

“Near the ocean’s edge as it can go.” 
Of it Tennyson sings:— 

“The pimpernel dozed on the lea.” 
Let a cloud pass over the sun and you will note 
the aptness of the line, as the brick-red (or more 
rarely blue) flower responds to the shade. But 
to-day it is wide open, joyous, as is all nature. 
The bob-o’-link fills the fields with music, dancing 
in and out of the daisies and clover. Beyond the 
breakers yonder are some ducks riding at anchor, 
and exciting infinite envy in our bosoms. The 
very waves are enjoying their monotonous duty of 
climbing the strand. 

From Purgatory, where the wild roses grow 
half way down the narrow cajfion, and the refluent 
waves sing lullaby to fledgling swallows, we pass 
along the cliffs to the second beach, and thence to 
Berkeley rocks. These ranges, reputed dear to 
the learned bishop who sang of, empire and the 
West, are indeed attractive from whatever point 
of view. 

The geologist here finds curious revelations— 
as the flat-pebbled conglomerate of which Profes- 
sor William B. Rogers loved to discourse; the 
artist superb outlooks upon the ocean, and the 
botanist a full quota of charming plants. We ex- 
plore the region pretty thoroughly considering 
the heat of the day. Basil-weeds and roses are 
the showiest plants we see. Earlier in the season 
the rocks are festooned with red columbines, or 
decked out with the rare old lace of the great 
cow-parsnip (Heracleum). We pause to drink 
at a little stream that is hurrying to join the ocean. 
It is well to make the best of it, as pure water is 
infrequent near the sea. In the brackish swamps 


we note the ever-lovely rose-mallow, surely one 

of our finest wild flowers. | 
Another day we extend our walk along the 

famous ocean drive. 


Here. the many lagoons, 
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estuaries, and. salt marshes offer a host of 
lacustrine and littoral plants, while the many bold 
rocks possess a generous flora of their own. I 
know of hardly any stretch of country of the 
same length more prolific at all collecting seasons 
than this part of Newport. From the time of 
blossoming elder and wild roses—never anywhere 
so abundant—to the advent of the superb New 
England aster, there is a constant succéssion of 
conspicuous flowers. One is never out of sight 
of floral beauty and odor. 

With deep regret we leave the beauteous city by 
the sea—Rhode Island’s summer capital. As we 
drive at twilight across the beach the waves are 
iridescent with wonderful colors, and the wet 
sand glows like burnished bronze. Far out at 
sea the clouds bank themselves in masses of 
lavender and dove color, and the sail of some ves- 
sel is transmuted to ruddy gold. With a sigh like 
an echo of the surge, we turn away, to dream all 
night of the moaning ocean and 

“Those who will never come back to the shore. 
William Whitman Bailey. 
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THE WORLD PEACE CONGRESS AT STOCKHOLM 

The eighteenth Universal Peace Congress will meet at 
Stockholm July 30 to August 5, It is primarily a con- 
vention of delegates of the 500 and more peace societies 
now in existence. The peace congresses go back to 1843, 
when an international convention of the friends of pea _e, 
promoted by the American Peace Society, was held in 
London. This was three years after the publication of 
William Ladd’s “Essay on a Congress of Nations,” a 
work that anticipated the Hague conferences. Other 
congresses followed at Brussels, 1848, Paris, 1849, Frank- 
fort, 1850, and London, 1851. Elihu Burritt, their inspir- 
ing genius, pleaded for a court and congress of nations, 
together with a code of international law. 

In these congresses Richard Cobden and many British 
publicists part. Victor Hugo, who championed 
them, electrified the convention at Pari: by prophesying 
a federated world governed by ballots instead of bullets, 
and placed under tthe arbitrament of a great sovereign 
senate. “‘A day will come,” he said, “when a cannon will 


took 


be exhibited in public museums, just as an instrument of 
torture is now, und people will be astcnished how such a 
thing could have been.” Filled with the eloquent speak- 
er’s enthusiasm for humanity men in his audience em- 
braced each other, waved their hats and handkerchiefs 
to him, and led by Cobden gave him rounds of hurrahs. 
Organized peace work was seriously interfered with for 
a whole generation by the period of wars beginning with 
the Crimean war in Europe and the Civil war in Amer- 
ica. Sentiment for it revived under the leadership of 
Hodgson Pratt of England and Frederic Passy of France, 
the latter of whom has received the Nobel prize, and the 
universal peace congresses were resumed in Paris in 
1889. They have since been held nearly every year in 
some old world centre, but two of them have inet in the 
United States, one in Chicago in 1893 and the other in 
Boston in 1904. 
of theory and entering upon its 
stage, witnessed in fifteen years the first of the Hague 
conferences, the establishment of an international court 
of arbitration, and the beginning of the ninety or more 
arbitration treaties that bind together the nations under 


The peace movement, leaving the realm 
practical constructive 


a regime of law. 

The eongress at London in 1908, the most memorable of 
the modern series, was notable for receiving public recog- 
nition by King Edward at Buckingham palace and for a 
banquet given it by the British cabinet with an address 
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by Prime Minister Asquith. The eighteenth congress 
will be held at Stockholm this year. 

Recent developments bid fair to make the discussions 
at Stockholm among the most interesting ever heard. 
These are the probable establishment of the court of ar- 
bitral justice; the possibility of an international agree- 
ment for the limitation of armaments, which has been 
foreshadowed in President Roosevelt’s Nobel address; 
the gradual change of public opinion in Great Britain in 
favor of the immunity from capture of enemy merchant 
ships at sea in time of war, a measure that if passed will 
do away with the necessity of naval protection for com- 
merce and therefore greatly reduce armaments; the re- 
moval from the category of war of questions of national 
honor, for which the public mind has been prepared by 
President Taft’s recent speech; and the growing demand 
for treaty provisions pledging the nations not to take ter- 
ritory from each other by conquest, fear of annexation 
and of violation of sovereignty having hitherto been the 
chief cause of war preparations. 

James L. Tryon. 


hs Pl ee 
THE PASSING OF THE “INTERVAL DRILL.” 


Yeurs ago, when public school music was new, some 
one discovéred that the secret of reading music at sight 
was a thorough acquaintance with the tones of the scale. 
In those days there was not much simple music in shape 
to be used in schools. Of course, teachers might have 
written on the blackboard many simple exercises, but 
that would have taken much effort besides much valu- 
able time, so some one devised the labor-saving scheme 
of the ladder diagram: to represent the scale. Each step 
of the ladder represented a tone of the scale. Each step 
had its scale name (1, 2, 3, etc.), its pitch name (C, D, E), 
und its syllable name (Do, Re, Mi), and woe betide the 
youngster who should confuse these different names! By 
means of the pointer, the pupils could be led to sing all 
kinds of simple melodies. They could go up and down 
step-wise. and eventually they could with acrobatic 
deftness jump from any given step to any other given 
step. This was called “Interval Drill,” a misnomer, but 
generally accepted in public school music terminology. 
Then someone said: ‘We can save more time and more 
room by using the numerical scale names alone for the 
teacher's dictation,” and there was brought out a set of 
cards that looked as if they had to do with mathematical 
computation rather than music. Then the teacher said: 
“Sing One,” and the pupils sang Do. “Sing Two,” and 
they sang Ke, and so on, up and down, stepwise and by 
leaps. 

But with both systems there came a serious time of 
transition from ladder and numerals to staff notation, 
and some teachers who looked a little deeper into mental 
processes than others said: “But they practically have to 
do the whole thing over again when they come to reading 
music on the staft as real music is always written.” 

In the meantime prihting facilites had increased, so 
someone else said: “We will do away with ladder and 
numerals, and give the pupils only the one representa- 
tion, and let that be the one they are always to use, 
namely, the staff.” And it was done. And when the 
children had Jearned to sing the scale they were shown 
its representation by notes on the staff, and they were 
saved the long process of learning the ladder and the 
numerals which seemed to be learned only to be forgot- 
ten. 


But another arose and said: “If a child can do this 
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and then put words to it and call it a song? And if he 
should do many, many of these little melodies (maybe 
half as many as the number of ladder exercises), some 
step-wise and some skip-wise, would he not eventually 
have just as good (and a more workable) knowledge of 
scale tones as when he went laboriously up and down 
the ladder? 

And because printing facilities had increased, because 
many people had written many simple melodies and 
many publishers had printed them in form to be used in 
schools, it was done, 

And so the misnamed “Interval Drill,” per se, like 
“mother’s portrait” and the ‘“what-not,” has been rele= 
gated to the lumber room. 





M. 
SOME FIRST THINGS IN BOSTON.—(II.) 

1813. First American cloth weaving by power looms. 
(Waltham.) 

1814. First steel engraving in America. (Newbury- 
port.) 

1818. Shoe pegs invented. (Hopkinton.) 

1820. Virst shipment *of‘ice to southern ports. 

1826. Americun Temperance Union organized. 

1827. First railway in America. 

1829. First horticultural society in the United States. 

1829. First institution for the blind. 

1831. First important anti-slavery paper, “The Liber- 
ator.’ 

1833. First water-proof clothing made. 

1834. First rifled gun made. 

EARLY SETTLERS. 

1621. First visited by Plymouth colonists. 

1621. Indian sachem, Obatinewat, made treaty with 
visitors. 

1630. William Blackstone settled in Shawmut pre- 
vious to this. 

1630. Blackstone invited Governor Winthrop to set- 


tle in Shawmut. 
1630. Name changed by Winthrop to Boston from 
Boston, England. , 


1634. Sold all but six acres. 

1635. Sold the rest and moved to Blackstone. 

1655. Required the governor to reside in the city. 

1685. Repurchased from the Indians to make title 
clear. 

1717. Largest English town in America. 


STATE HOUSE. 
1780. Old town house—now Old State Mouse—first 
occupied October 25. 


1787. Attempt to remove to some new state capital. 
1795. Ground broken for Beacon hill site May 25. 
1796. “New” State House completed. 


1798. First oecupied January 11. 
Speaker’s desk same day. 


Codfish hung over 


1858. First addition complete. 

1867. Extensively remodeled. 

1898. Present enlarged building complete. 
BOSTON HARBOR. 

1680. Harbor frozen over “far down the bay.” 

1697. .Frozen so that one could drive to Nantasket. 

1774. Closed as port of entry by British. 

1809. Blockaded in embargo excitement. 


MILLS. 
Causeway dam (Causeway street) 1646. 
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Mill dam (Charlesgate) built 1820.——Road open to 
travel, 1821.—-—Toll road until 1868. 

“Mill creek where Blackstone street is, 164¢6.——Made 
into a canal.—Closed at Hanover street in 1826.—— 
Open to Haytwarket Square until 1845. 

Mill pond from Haymarket square to Causeway street 
wntil 1822. 

Wind mills for grinding corn—On Copp’s hill, 1632. 
— —On the Common, 1652. At South End, 1700. 
On Fort Hill, 1741.——Roxbury Neck, 17%. 

BANKS. 

1784. First bank in New England, March 18. 

1837. First suspension of specie payment, May 11. 

1838. Resumption of specie payment. 

1857. Second suspension of specie payment, Octo- 
ber 14, 

1861. Third suspension of specie payment, Decem- 
ber 30. 

1879. Resumption of specie payment, January 1. 

FROG POND. 

1788. A small mud hole on Common. 

1826. Bnclosed with coarse curbstones. 

1828. Named Crescent pond. 

1834. Pnclosed with hewed curbstones, and renamed 
“Frog Pond.” 

1836. Bathing place for boys until 1876, when they 
were arrested and a stop put to it. 
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LATIN OF THE CANINE TYPE. 


Latin quotations are often misprinted and not infre- 
quently mistranslated. It is seldom, however, that a 
dozen lines are so badly perverted that we find four 
separate blunders in them, as in the epitaph on Isaac 
Newton quoted in a recent number of the Journal of 
Education as “printed in a copy of Pope’s works.” 

“Testantus” should of course be “Testantur”; “Natur” 
is Yankeeized from ‘‘Natura”;’ and “marmoe iatetur”’ 
should be “marmor fatetur.” With these corrections 
any schoolboy will readily translate it, though he might 
need to be reminded that “marmor” refers to the tomb. 

Pope’s rendering of the Latin, or, rather, his poetical 
comment on it, reads thus:— 


“Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, ‘Let Newton be!’ and all was light.” 


Warburton suggested that “and there was light” 
would be “more conformable to the reality of the fact, 
and to the allusion whereby it is celebrated.” 

Pope himself, as the reader probably knows, was not 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but, as he directed by his 
will, in the church at Twickenham, near the monument 
which he had erected in memory of his parents. He re- 
quested in his will that nothing but the date of his birth 
and his age should be inscribed on his tomb; but, seven- 
teen years after his death Warburton set up a monu- 
ment to the poet on which he put the following epitaph 
written by Pope, with the title “For One who would 
not be Buried in Westminster Abbey.” 


“Heroes and Kings! your distance keep; 
In peace let one poor Poet sleep, 

Who never flatter’d Folks like you; 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too.” 


His will proves that he did not intend it to be his own 
epitaph, and Warburton’s use of it has been justly de- 
nounced as an “execrable piece of bad taste.” 

Many persons who visit the Abbey are not aware that 
some kings and queens buried there have no monument, 
their graves being simply marked by their names (‘Ed- 
ward VI.,” etc.) on the ordinary slabs of the pavement. 
Among these sovereigns are Edward VI., Mary I. and 
IL., James I., Charles II., William TIII., Queen Anne, 
George II., and others. On the other hand, there are 
monuments to eminent people buried elsewhere 
(Shakespeare among them), and to some by no means 
worthy of the honor. 


W. J. Rolfe. 
Cambridge, May 18, 1910. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


AGRICULTURE AND ITS NEEDS. By Andrew Sloan 
Draper, state commissioner of education of New York. 
Syracuse, N. ¥.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

New York is awake to her great agricultural possibili- 
ties. Cornell University has led off in the promotion of 
agricultural improvement for several years, Professor L. 
H. Bailey being easily the leading man in the country in 
this activity. Of late W. C. Brown, president of the 
New York Central railroad lines, bas done much to ad- 
vance the cause of intensified farming, and now State 
Commissioner A. S. Draper is leading off in the utiliza- 
tion of the schools for agricultural progress. He makes 
a strong plea for keeping the country boy at home by 
making farm work intelligent, pleasant, and profitable, 
New York has 226,000 farms averaging 100 acres each, 
200,000 of them operated by their owners. “Hardly any 
other man has the earning capacity of so much property 
dependent upon his personal attributes.” He says there 
is scientific farming which will work, and that that sci- 
entific farming New York must have. Rural life is gain- 
ing in attractiveness, and public attention is turning to 
agricultural conditions. New York lands can earn more 
money, and the schools must teach farmers how. Dr. 
Draper discusses what may be done in the various grades 
of schools, and maintains that whatever schools are es- 
tablished should be under the same control as the public 
schools, There must be democracy in agricultural edu- 
eation. There is much to be done, too, outside the 
schools. There should be an agricultural survey, im- 
portation of breeding animals, investigations as to prof- 
itable poultry and vegetables and flowers. Lives of the 
wives and daughters of farmers should be made more at- 
tractive and less monotonous. In general there should 
be a great system of agricultural extension. 

THE GILBERT ARITHMETICS. By Charles H. 
Gleason of Newark and Charles B. Gilbert. Books 
One, Two, Three. New York: C. B. Gilbert & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 

This three-book series of arithmetics is the first out- 
put of the new educational publishing house of C. B. 
Gilbert & Co. Mr. Gilbert has had wide and eminently 
successful experience in supervision in St. Paul, Newark, 
and Rochester, and he has been equally fortunate in the 
writing of school books, there having been few series as 
successful as “Stepping Stones to Literature,” of which 
he was the author, with Sarali Louise Arnold, and 
“Guide Books to English” have also had large sale. The 
fraternity uniformly wishes him success in his new ven- 
ture. These three books can but attract attention 
among all school people because of their novelty and 
utility in the teaching of number. Book One is for the 
first four years of school. The whole aim of the book 
(and each book has a specific aim to which every exercise 
is directed) is absolute mastery of the fundamental facts 
and processes. We would gladly describe this book, its 
conception of its mission, its methods and devices, but 
it is impossible; only by examination can it be appre- 
ciated. It is in a class by itself. Book Two is for 
grades five and six. The book is based on the assump- 
tion that the years of ten and eleven are adapted for 
memorizing and limitless practice. The aim of this 
book is*fullest knowledge of definitions and processes 
and absolute accuracy in practice. Book Three is a com- 
plete arithmetic, giving in review all that has been 
taught in Books One and Two, and amplifying the fea- 
tures adapted to and needed by maturer minds. 





PARKMAN’S OREGON TRAIL. Edited by Charles H. 
J. Douglas of DeWitt Clinton high school, New York. 
362 pp. 

THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMORISTS. Edited by 
J. C. Castleman of Evansville (Ind.) high school. 
836 pp. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID. Translated by John Covington. 
Edited by Edgar S. Shumway. 348 pp. 

THOREAU’S WALDEN. Edited by Byron Rees, as- 
sistant professor in Williams College. 388 pp. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 16mo. 

Each, 25 cents, net. 

Here in these volumes we have recent additions to the 
already lengthy and valuable list of the Macmillan 
“Pocket Series.” This list embraces already some 140 
volumes of recognized American and English classics, 
which are all carefully edited for use in elementary and 
secondary schools, and containing critical introductions 
and notes, and are thoroughly indexed. Their value con- 
sists in placing within easy reach financially some of 
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the choicest Saxon literature; and yet iu excellent type 
and finish. Of these four recent works named above: it 
may be said that they are all classics. The Aeneid is 
here translated by Professor Covington, a noted Oxford 
scholar, who brings out all the beauty of the old Latin 
verse. “Lhe Oregon Trail” is one of Parkman’s best 
bits of descriptive writing, though it is of conditions in 
the great Middle West that have entirely passed away. 
Herein is its chief value. Thackeray slips the leash of 
his humor as he discusses the merits and demerits of 
Swift, Congreve, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, and other 
famous British writers. Thoreau’s “Walden” is a de- 
lightful description of “Life in the Woods,” and no man 
knew that life better or wrote of it more entrancingly 
than he. And then to have the editors tell us all about 
these men biographically, and illumine all naturally ob- 
scure places by their annotations, is a welcome and ser- 
viceable addition to the texts. 





GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE, AND GRAY’S 
ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Edited 
by Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska. 
16mo. Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

BUNYAN’S GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by Profes- 
sor Edward C. Baldwin of the University of Llinois. 
16mo. Cloth. 168 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Recent additions to Ginn’s Standard English Classics, 
and well-chosen additions. They require no eulogy to 
make their beauty plain. They are universally recog- 
nized as in a high classical grade. The student will not 
peruse the poetry of Goldsmith and Gray, or the fine 
Saxon prose of Bunyan, long, before he will come to the 
discovery that he is quite near the well of English unde- 
filed. The editors give us carefully-prepared introduc- 
tions that present the essential facts connected with the 
authors’ work with which they deal, while their annota- 
tions leave no naturally obscure references of the au- 
thors in any mist of obscurity. In each instance the 
editorial work is finely done, and the student may con- 
gratulate himself on the form by which the eminent au- 
thors’ works are made accessible. 


SELECTIONS FROM EARLY GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Klara H. Collitz, formerly of Smith Col- 
lege. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 285 pp. Price, $1.00. 

While the author of this work knows that a course 
in the old and middle high German is impracticable in 
high schools, she believes that some acquaintance with 
early German literature is very desirable for those who 
would know what works have appeared in that lan- 
guage. Hence this carefully-selected group of writ- 
ings of an early date, beginning with Ulfilas of the 
fourth century and coming down to the Priamelu of the 
sixteenth century. Some portions are of Pagan litera- 
ture und others of Christian. Specially interesting are 
the works of the Minnesingers. A historical and ex- 
planatory paragraph precedes each selection, Modern 
German spelling is used throughout, but in, other re- 
spects the extracts—however ancient—are unaltered. 
THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mrs. Mary C..E. 

Wemyss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 12mo. 

Cloth. 265 pp. Price, $1.00. 

One of the choicest delineations of a member of the 
family who seems to sisters-in-law a real necessity, but 
upon whom responsibilities are laid without any reserve 
in the natural order of events. It is a delightful bit of 
reading from the first line to the last. It comes from the 
pen of a bright Englishwoman, who has won admira- 
tion already by her “‘All About All of Us” and “Things 
We Thought Of.” Many humorous situations are un- 
veiled in the “Aunt” life when she has to adapt herself 
to the fancies of doting mothers and the whims of little 
nieces and nephews. The book is well worth perusal, 
for it is full of goed sense. The reading of one chapter 
is a sure lure to the next. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF LUTHER TRANT. By 
Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 365 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A detective story, in which the skill of the psychol- 

ogist is called into play in detecting the criminal. A 

machine is used which acts somewhat as_ the seismo- 

graph when registering the vibrations of an earthquake. 

This machine registers the change of emotions in a 

criminal when asked certain questions about a crime, 

or when brought face to face with some of its acces- 
sories. This scheme for detection is being experi- 
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mented with in various countries at present, and itis. be- 
lieved that it will be of solid value yet in bringing a 
criminal and his crime tegether. This story, with this 
psychological thread'running through it, is positively a 
nerve-thriller, and will interest intensely those minds that 
feed and fatten on detective stories. Such will be ready 
to acclaim Luther Trant a genius. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Apollo Song Book.” Compiled and arranged by F. E. Chap- 
man and C. E. Whiting. Price, $1.00." Page, uire, and 
Pah. By M.F. Lansing. Price, 35 eents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘““Text-Book of Elementary Zoology.” By T. W. Galloway. Price, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 

‘Elements of Algebra.” Arthur Schultze. Price, 80 cents.—— 
“Elements of United States lotory. B Edward Channing. 
Price, 90 cents.--—“The Teaching Bot*nist.’’ by W. F. Ganong. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Story of Sigurd, the Volsung.” Adapted from William 
Morris. By Winifred Turner and Helen Scott. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

- uage Serires—Book One.”” By R. C. Metcalf and A. L. Rafter. 
Price, 40 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“French Anecdotes.” A by W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool. 
Price, 40 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Best Songs.” By J. B. Odell. Price, 15cents. Syracuse, 
N.Y: C. W. Bardeen & Co. 

“>  aray bed the United States.” By S. E. Forman. Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Century Com y- 

‘*The Teacher and the School.” By C. P. Colgrove. New York: 
— wren coo 

**Education in Sex ysiology and Hygiene.”’ By Philip Zenner. 
Price, $1.00. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke. Com 4 nf 

‘Stor es for Wakeland and Dreamland.” By Elizabeth Allen.—— 
oun Paradise of Childhood.” Springfield: Milton Bradley 

ompany. 
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Do You Value Your Eyes ? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for ,All Eyes that Need Cure. 
It Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. Yeu Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AND VACATION READING 








THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


By Wixuiam C, Rugpicer, Assistant Professor 
of Educational Psychology in Teachers College, 
George Washington University. $1.25. 


HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO 
STUDY 


By Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $1.25. - 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Anprew S. Draper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York. $2.00. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


By M. V. O’Suea, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. $2.00. 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


General Editor, Henry Suzza.io, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Nine vol- 
umes now ready. Others in preparation, 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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of educational news to be Re gy oa 
. under this are solicited from 
1 authorities in every state in the 
To be available, these contribution 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 27 to July 1: Annual Conference 
of Union Superintendents of Ver- 
mont, Chester. 

June 28, July 1: Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocean City. 
June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Cedar Point. 

June 28-July 2: The second Child 


Conference for Research and Wel- 
fare Work, Worcester, Mass. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 


Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 

July 2-8: Federation of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations, Boston; presi- 
dent, Superintendent Charles S. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; secretary, W. 
W. Remington, Denver, Colo. 


July 12-14: American Chemical Soci- 
ety, San Francisco, Calif. 


August 2-7: International Congress of 
School Hygiene, Paris, France. 


September 12-16: International Con- 


gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, B. G. Ham, Randolph. 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


CHESTER. The annual conference 
of Union Superintendents of Ver- 
mont will be held in this town during 
the week of June 27. 

ROCHESTER. Principal H. C. 
Stoughton of Newport, N.H., has 
been elected superintendent of the 
newly-formed school union, embrac- 
ing the towns of Rochester, Stock- 
bridge, Hancock, Granville, and Pitts- 
field. 

NEWPORT. Principal H. B. 
Parker has resigned his position to 
geo into business. He will be suc- 
ceeded by E. P. Jewett Burgess, now 
principal of the Rochester high 
school. 

BRADFORD. Principal Guy E. 
Speare has resigned his position to 
become principal of the Littleton (N. 
H.) high school. 

NORTHFIELD. Principal Jesse 
M. Tebbetts of the Essex Junction 
high school has been elected principal 
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of the Northfield high schoo! for next 
year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWBURYPORT. Another ad- 
vance in salaries in Newburyport. 
Maximum of all grade teachers 
raised again,—this time from $500 
to $600, with another special chance 
to $700. In three years they have 
raised primary teachers from $400 to 
$600, or fifty per cent. Grammar 
teachers in the same time have been 
raised from a maximum of $450) to 
$600, or thirty-three per cent. All 
honor to Newburyport, which seems 
to have the New England record. 


WORCESTER. The second an- 
nual meeting of the Child Conference 
for Research and Welfare will be 
held at Clark University June 28 to 
July 3. 

NEW BEDFORD. The _ school 
committee has filled the vacancy in 
the high school principalship by the 
election of G. Walter Williams, for 
several years head of the commercial 
department. 


GRANVILLE. Josiah 8S. McCann, 
for many years grammar principal in 
Needham, has been elected superin- 
tendent of this school district, com- 
prising the towns of Granville, San- 
disfield, Southwick, and Tolland. 


HOLDEN. The graduates of the 
Holden high school presented a costly 
gift in gold to the retiring principal, 
Alonzo K. Learned. This is a fitting 
close to his thirty years of service in 
this position. The high standards of 
civie life long maintained by the 
town have to a large extent been 
formed by Mr. Learned as he served 
in various offices. He was also for 
several years president of the 
Worcester County Schoolmasters’ 
Club. In 1888 the fine stone building 
of the school was given, and it has 
received not the slightest mark of 
abuse. A man of the noblest per- 
sonal ideals, known best by those 
who were taught by him, he retires 
to private life from a long. service 
equaled by few of the high school 
principals of Massachusetts. 


BOSTON. The reception commit- 
tee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has arranged a system of out- 
posts. This corps of representatives 
of the reception and hospitality com- 
mittees will board incoming trains at 
points outside of Boston. It is in- 
tended that these representatives 
shall meet all large parties and all of- 
ficial parties at points some distance 
from Boston. They will distribute 
information, ascertain the numbers in 
the parties, and advise their princi- 
pals in Boston, so that special cars 
may be provided and other arrange- 
ments for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the visitors may be made. 
It will assist the reception committee 
materially if the chairman, Oscar C. 
Gallagher, can be advised in advance 
of the coming of such parties, the 
lines by which they are routed, and 
the hour due in Boston. It may be 
stated that there is every indication 
that the convention will prove to be 
the most notable in the history of the 
organization. All of the committees 
have taken up their headquarters in 
the Old Art Museum, which is the 
headquarters for the convention. The 
plans for the entertainment of the 
convention are practically complete. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIO 


NEW JERSEY. 


CAMDEN. This city has one of 
the most complete public. playground 
equipments in the country, with skil- 
ful supervision. The report recently 
issued is beautifully illustrated and 
suggestive in its subject matter. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. One of the 
notable high school girls’ festivals of 
the season was that of the Washing- 
ton Irving high school pupils of New 
York city as the guests of John 
Whalen at Spuyten Duyvil Meadows 
fifteen miles out. There were 3,500 
girls from one school. The transit 
company provided “Schvol Girls’ 
Specials,” several trains of eight cars 
each, which went from the school on 
Twelfth street to Spuyten Duyvil 
Meadows without a stop. This is an 
unknown event. When the girls left 
the cars and formed, four abreast, 
the line extended down three full- 





STATES. 


length blocks. The procession was 
met by Mr. Whalen and a band, and 
the march was along a_ beautiful 


winding driveway along the Spuyten 
Duyvil creek. It was a festival to 
which weather and every charm of 
nature and perfection of detail lent 
their charm. Of course ice cream and 
other light refreshments was one of 
the best features. 





CENIRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 
SUPERIOR. The school children 
voted by a large majority for a safe 

and sane Fourth of July. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Superintendent H. V. 
Hotchkiss has been re-elected super- 
intendent for a period of five years, 
and his salary increased from $3,600 
to $4,000 per annum. Mr. Hotchkiss 
has done a great work for the schools 
of this city. He spends much time 
in actual supervision, and visits his 
schools systematically. The Akron 


schools have a high standing in the 
state. 
NILES. Superintendent F.. J. 


Roller of this city has resigned, after 
a period of service of twenty-two 
years. Superintendent W. BE. Camp- 
bell, formerly of Ashland, Ky., will 
succeed him as superintendent. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. On May 24 there was 
heid at Atlanta University a confer- 
ence of the presidents and accredited 
representatives of the negro colleges 
of the United States. lIourteen col- 
leges were represented, and in addi- 
tion, the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, the John F. Slater Fund, 
and the Jeanes Fund. Aniong those 
in attendance were: Dr. James H. 
Dillard, formerly of Tulane Univer- 
sity, but now general agent of the 
Slater and Jeanes Funds; President 
Gates of Fisk University, President 
Dunton of Claflin, President Kumler 
of Walden, Chaplain T. C. Stewart, 
United States army, retired, of Wil- 
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perforce; Dean L. B. Moore of How- 
ard, President Crogman of Clark 
University, and Dr. George Sale of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society. 
These representatives held three ses- 
gions at which they discussed the 
need and supply of colleges, the cur- 
riculum, and the financial support of 
colleges. The sessions were of un- 
usual interest and value, and the con- 
ference recorded its conclusions in ten 
statements as follows:— 

1. There is an increased and 
pressing demand for college-trained 
negroes. 

2. The negro graduates are at 
present, with very few exceptions, 
usefully and creditably employed. 

3. The course of study in these 
colleges does not call for any peculiar 
modification, but should, on the 
whole, conform to the general type of 
curriculum designed for the prepara- 
tion of broadly educated men to take 
their places in modern civilization. 

4. There should be at least one 
college for negro students in each 
state, liberally endowed. 

5. There should be every effort 
toward co-operation between colleges 
in the same locality, and to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of work. 

6. Negro public high schools are 
greatly needed in the South. 

7. We believe in perfect honesty 
in living up to catalog requirements 
of admission. 

8. The amount of Greek and Latin 
in college should be gradually re- 
duced. 

9. The time given to natural sci- 
ence, English, history, and sociology 
should be increased. 

10. We believe that vocational 
training is a pressing need of negroes, 
but that it should be preceded and ac- 
companied by as much cultural train- 
ing as is practicable. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


TACOMA. Claiming the record of 
being the first public school system in 
the world to own a mammoth Grecian 
stadium for its athletic events and 
outdoor gatherings, the city of 
Tacoma lately dedicated its acquisi- 
tion with a two-day festival in which 
10.000 costumed school children par- 
ticipated. Fifty thousand persons at- 
tended the two-day event, which cul- 
winated successfully. The concrete- 
steel seats of the new stadium, thirty- 
one tiers high, aggregate 6.42 miles, 
and afford seating, capacity for 26,000 
people. The structure is horse shoe 
in shape, with a 2,000-foot retaining 
wall at the open end, which overlooks 
the waters of the sound. It is 400 
feet long, 390 feet wide at its widest 
part, and 250 feet at its narrowest 
puint. Spacious dressing rooms are 
located under the seating space at 
each end of the horse shoe and are 
fitted up with twenty-four showers 
and all modern conveniences for ath- 
letic teams. A five-lap sixteen-foot 
running track runs around the outer 
edge of the tield and two twenty-foot 
stairways connect the stadium with 
the high school grounds. The dedica- 
tion exercises were unique. Cere- 
monial Indian dances with costume 
and scenic effects; a big track and 
field meet, including Japanese Jiu- 
Jitsu and other wrestling bouts; all 
kinds of costumed drills by the 10,000 
school children participating were 
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among the features. The various for- 
eizn organizations of the city had 
volunteered their assistance in teach- 
ing. the children the folk dances of a 
dozen nations, and their performance 
was an exceptional success. The en- 
tire city assumed gala attire, and a 
great deal of the credit for the enter- 
prise is due to the pupils and schol- 
ars, who worked with a will to make 
the affair a complete success. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





BRUSSELS. The Third International 
Congress for Home Bducation will be 
held in Brussels August 21 to 25. 

Parents, professors, and practical peo- 
ple alike, all feel the need of being in 
touch, and of considering together the 
serious problems connected with educa- 
tion. 

Their first opportunity was afforded 
them by the international Congress at 
Liege, which was organized in 1905, 
under the patronage of the Belgian 
government. Twelve hundred members 
assembled in response to the appeal, 
and twenty foreign governments were 
represented. More than two hundred 
and fifty specialists contributed papers 
which, when printed, formed seven 
volumes. At the general meeting the 
delegate from the English N. E. Par- 
ents Union proposed that a federation 

f all societies of parents and educa- 
tors should be formed, and a delegate 
from the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
proposed that a link should be formed 
with future Congresses. These pro- 
Posals led to the organization of the 
international Commission of Con- 
gresses for home education. 

The second international Congress 


was held in Milan in 1906, under the 
distinguished patronage of H. M. the 
king of Italy. It was no less successful 
than that of Liege. A third interna- 
tional Congress will be held in Brussels 
during the universal exhibition of 1910, 
under the patronage of the Belgian gov- 
ernment. 

There is no need to insist on the im- 
portance of the Congress from the 
humanitarian and social point of view. 
If real progress is desired a beginning 
must be made with education at home. 
The greater part of the efforts of those 
who seek to correct defects, to relieve 
distress, and to rectify mistakes, are 
not successful, because they are under- 
taken too late. It would be more logi- 
cal to prevent the negligence which is 
the cause of defects, before they have 
taken root. There is reason to hope 
that the third Congress will lay great 
stress upon efforts in this direction. 
Every work would gain if its educative 
influence were begun in the family. 
The Congress will rally all shades of 
opinion and all good wishes, because in 
the home circle there can be no question 
of forcing tendencies. 

The Congress will consist of five sec- 
tions:— 

Section 1: The study of childhood 
(pedology); 

Section 2: The education of children: 
(a) general questions; (b) the education 
of children by their parents in the 
home; (c) co-operation of the family 
with the school; (d) education in the 
home after school; 
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Section 3: Abnormal children; 

Section 4: Various subjects relating 
to childhood; 

Section 5: Documentation. 

Anyone wishing to become a member 
of the Congress must send in his or her 
name, together with a subscription of 
10 francs (8-6 or $2) to the Organizing 
committee (Secretary’s office, 44, rue 
Rubens, Brussels). 

N. B.—One subscription entitles to 
one copy only of the official reports of 
the Congress. Duplicates can be had at 
booksellers’ price (1). 

Administrations, educational bodies, 
philanthropic societies, can take part in 
the Congress and be represented by a 
delegate. A subscription must be paid 
for each delegate. 

Those who subscribe not less than two 
pounds (ten dollars) become honorary 
members, those who subscribe not less 
than five pounds (twenty-five dollars) 
become benefactors. 

The Congress is directed by an organ- 
izing commission, consisting of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the sections. 
The office of this commission constitutes 
the office of the Congress. It is re- 
sponsible for the necessary preparation 
and the working of the Congress, and 
decides all questions which have not 
been provided for in the regulations. 

The committees of the sections take 
all the necessary steps for carrying out 
their programs. 

An international committee pre- 
sides over the Congress. When several 
people of one country are upon the in- 
ternational committee they can ar- 
range among themselves, with the 
authorization of the committee of the 


Congress, one or more executive com- 
mittees. 
In each country there is a_ national 


committee responsible for advertising, 
for recruiting members, and finding 
writers of papers. These committees 
endeavor to collect private subscriptions 
with a view to propaganda. Each com- 
mittee appoints a president, a treasurer, 
and a secretary. 

So soon as a group of people are inter- 
ested in the success of the Congress the 
office can form them into special com- 
mittees for propaganda, for practical 
work, etc. 

These committees can be subdivided 
Into sections corresponding to the sec- 
tions of the Congress. 

Discussions and paper are in French, 
German, English, Dutch, Italian, and 
Spanish. Each paper should be accom- 
panied by a short summary of at most 
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twenty lines, and speakers 
quested to forward summaries of 
speeches to the office. 

Papers should be confined to a state- 
ment of the question, a survey of 
methods of practical application, and 
should end with conclusions and resolu- 
tions to lay before the Congress. They 
must not exceed five pages in-8° or a 
maximum of about 2,000 words. Com- 
munications which are not intended for 
discussion can be annexed to the papers 
if they do not exceed 1,000 words. 
Papers and communications should con- 
tain references to the principal books 
dealing with the question treated. 

Authors are requested to keep the 
originals of their contributions and to 
forward copies, preferably in type writ- 
ing. 

The office of the Congress decides 
what papers and communications shall 
be admitted. When several papers 
deal with the same question, a special 
reporter shall be appointed to deal 
with the question. 

Anything which does not bear directly 
upon the program of the Congress is 
rigorously excluded. 

All discussion on the political, philo- 
sophical, and religious basis of a 
question is forbidden. 

The copyright of papers and speeches 
belongs to the Congress; the office re- 
serves the right of publishing them en- 
tire or in summary. 

Resolutions adopted by the sections 
are submitted to the general meeting 
for ratification. This body either passes 
or rejects them, without a discussion 
being raised. Any demand for discus- 
sion at the general meeting should be 
strictly avoided. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS. 
SECTION 1.—STUDY OF CHILDHOOD. 

1. Study of the nature, the defects 
and the tendencies of children. Recent 
observations, methods, practical conclu- 
sions. 

2. Measurements. 


are re- 
their 


Instruments, 


methods. Results. 

3. Value of various methods for de- 
termining mental fatigue. 

4. Subjects which tire the pupils 


least. Length of lessons, order in which 
the subjects should be taught. 

5. Limitation of sedentary habits in 
the school and at home at various ages. 

6. Initiation of the teaching staff into 
the rudiments of experimental psy- 
chology. The most practical method. 

7. The usefulness of associations of 
parents for the study of childhood. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


8. Fear in children. (General in- 


quiry, primary causes.) 

9. Child suicides. (Causes and reme- 
dies, inquiries and statistics, examina- 
tion of several cases.) 

10. Hereditary evils. Ways of 


counteracting their bad effects. 


SECTION 2.—HOME EDUCATION. 

11. The need of popularizing the idea 
of education in the family by organiz- 
ing parents’ associations, circulating 
pamphlets, etc. 

12. The games, recreations, and 
amusements of children which have an 
educational value. 

13. Educative books. Prepared lists 
of the best picture books for children 
of from three to seven years; the best 
illustrated books for children from 
seven to twelve years; idem from 
twelve to sixteen years; idem from six- 
teen to twenty years. 

14. How the family can contribute to 
the civic education of young people. 

l4bis How the family can assist in. 
spreading ideas of peace. 

15. How by education the family can. 
contribute to the increase of wealth. 


16. The need of studying living lan- 
guages. Methods. 

17. Study in the home of a_ child’s 
natural aptitudes. and their develop- 


ment with a view to choosing a career. 

18. Health and beauty in clothing. 

19. Health, comfort, and beauty in 
the house and the furniture. 

20. The country family. 
cation. Return to the 
tages of country life. 

21. The feeding of infants. 
advice. 

22. The clothing of infants. 

23. Education of the intelligence of 
young children. 

24. First habits to be acquired 

25. Games which develop powers. 

26. Instructive occupations for chil- 
dren. 

27. The development of habits 
servation. 

28. Development of initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

29. Arrangement of the child’s room, 
or the family room, from the point of 


Rural edu- 
land. Advan- 


Practical 


of ob- 


view of the child’s education. 

30. Servants, nurses, governesses. 
Training schools. Certificates of capa- 
bility. 

31. At what age should a child be 
sent to school? 


382. Cases in which parents should ap- 
ply the principles of Froebel at home. 
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Sases in which the teaching of Froebel 
is justifiable at school. Views of par- 
ents with regard to Froebel schools. 

33. Unavoidable shortcomings in 
school education. How to remedy these 
in the home. 

84. Views of parents with regard to 
the curriculum in girls’ schools. Im- 
portance of teaching the rudiments of 
child-culture, health, domestic economy, 
and other things necessary for practical 
life. 

35. In cases where boarding schools 
are necessary for young girls, how they 
should be organized that they may re- 
produce the home as nearly as possible. 

36. Ideas regarding the training of 
teachers of both sexes. 

37. Times of examinations and holi- 
days prevalent in different parts of the 
same country. Medical opinions sought. 

88. How to devote more time in 
schools to the systematic training of 
character. 

39. Manual work. 

40. Education in aesthetics. 

41. Supplementary education to be 
given to young girls to fit them to be- 
comes wives and mothers. 

42. Preparation of those who are 
betrothed, for married life. Advice for 
the prevention of quarrels, for strength- 
ening moral union and assuring happi- 
ness in the family. 

438. Supplementary education of 
young men from the social point of 
view. 

44. Aesthetic culture. 

45. Home handicrafts for boys. 
Their hygienic and moral purpose. 

46. The frequenting of educative 
clubs. 

47. Travel, excursions, methods to 
follow. 

48. Education in administration. 

49. International exchange of chil- 
dren with a view to their learning lan- 
guages and customs. 


SECTION 3.—ABNORMAL CHILDREN 


51. Classification, statistics. 

52. Educative methods. Organization 
of special establishments for abnormal 
children, undisciplined children, invalid 
children, epileptics. 

58. Preparation of a special teaching 
staff for these schools. Co-operation 
between doctors and teachers. 

54. How far and in what way is it 
possible to co-operate at home in the 
education of an abnormal child before, 
at, and after school age. 

55. Co-operation of state in the edu- 
cation of abnormal children. 


SECTION 4.—VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
BEARING ON INFANCY. 


61. Holiday work, work in the open 
air, school colonies. 

62. Associations to fight tuberculosis. 

63. Associations to fight alcoholism. 

64. Associations for the protection 
of children cruelly treated, deserted, 
illegitimate, etc. 

65. Associations for the protection of 
infants. Babies’ outfits, the milk sup- 
ply, creches, medical advice for babies, 

66. Children’s benefit societies. 

67. Child life insurance, etc. 

68. Children’s courts. 


4- 
4 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Smith first visited America 
during the Civil war and was given 
an enthusiastic reception as a cham- 
pion of the cause of the North. In 
1866 he again came to the United 
States and became professor of Eng- 


lish and constitutional history at Cor-~ 
nell University. That position he ex- 
changed in 1871 for a non-resident 
professor and removed to Toronto, 


Gifts of $30,000 and $10,000 each 
to Dartmouth College have been ‘an- 
nounced by President Brnest F. 
Nichols. The gift of $30,000 is from 
Mrs. Jane Eastman of Manchester, N. 
H., in memory of her husband, Ira 
Allen Bastman, of the class of 1829, 
who died in 1881. The trustees voted 
to necept the gift and place with it 
a like amount to found a new chair 
of political science to be known as 
the Ira Allen Dastman professorship 
of political science. The gift of $10,- 
009 is from Horace Russell ‘of the 
class of 1865 of New York city, and 
is made conditional on .the.college 
raising $90,000 to make a fund of 
$100,000 to be used to increase the 
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versity. - This sum makes the first 
quarter of an additional endowment 
fund of $1,000,000 which the uni- 
versity_now plans to obtain for its 
college. f, t 


” ‘Iw memory-of the late-Dt. Howara 


T. Ricketts of the University of Chi- 
cago, who recently died in Mexico of 
typhus fever while investigating the 


“disease, there has been established In 


Rush Medical College of the univer- 
sity a prize of the value of $25 towbe 
awarded annually to the Student pre- 
Senting the best thesis embodying 
the results of original investigation on 
some topic relating to dermatology. 
The prize will be known’ as the 
“Howard T. Rickets prize.” 

On June 14 the seventy-fifth convo- 
cation of the University.of.Chicago 
was held, the ceremonies being more 
than usually important. At 10 ‘ai am. 
the cornerstone of the great Harper 


salaries of full professors. 
a = M 
President Thwing of Western Re- iiadnem dite niin aniaiemativaan: 


serve University announces a gift of . q z a 
950,000 made by H. M. Hanna of Greasy am, Rainey cay pie ad 


this city to the endowment fund of ya)}x 
alker Andrews, librarian of the 
the medical department of the uni- James Crerar library of Chicago, and 
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western Medical school in 1893. 
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The Remington a Trusted Ally 





. M hi tts 
TATE ponent § 5 forthe peda- 


gogical and technical training of teachers of 





























When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 


was 


lines of school work. 


From an Idaho City Suverintendent: —‘‘All the teachers you recommended are so far 
goers very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” , 
a of a Colorado School Board:—‘‘1am greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are arrests yeecons with him.”’ 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:—‘*I desire to thank you for your promptness 
in = me to secure a teacher.’’ 
rom the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss,W. has 
made a good impression upon me. and I have heard only good things of her.” 


of Colonel Roosevelt. 

The Reminyzton typewriter is one of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s trusted allies. 
He had a new Model 10 Remington 
with him on his recent tour of Bu- 
rope. That he kept it busy is at- 
tested by the amount of newspaper 


Teachers wanting positions in the West should register with us. ; 

’ z ; space that has been devoted to his 

FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. speeches in the capitals of Europe 
which he visited. 

Colonel Roosevelt and the Reming: 

ton have been closely associated for 

years. When making his campaign 











Miss E, F. Foster, Mgr. Miss T, M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 
Established 1890. 

The Eastern Teachers’ Agency penne, Wien peaking, hig. is 

Incorporated 1904 ee Vee cee Lew waenee 

Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation ©4@Uijmient was exclusively Reiming- 

Founded on twenty years of successful experience. ton. Likewise, the White House 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Massachusetts Telephone Main 775-2 typewriter equipment was exclusively 
Remington during his term as Presi- 
dent. 


EDUCATORS er BOSTON EXCHANGE To so constantly serve Theodore 
tooseveit is no small achievement in 
BOSTON the eyes of one who knows the high 


Results Unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free. degree of efficiency necessary to win 


the colonel’s approval. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2! ¥0ion Square, Now Yor, Est. 1889. 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or N E A 
. s . 


Phone. No advance fee 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston, July 2-8, 1910 
Y.M.C.A. vis , Mai 
Ww. cag eine otkdagh Sees IMPORTANT NOTICE 
We need more teachers at once for fall 


Sheancies. The Headquarters of the 
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School Garden Association will 
POOP SSOS SCH SIEHSESERHOEEES HOE HHH ED 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ § Copley Square, next block to 
every part of the country. Association Headquarters. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


be at Room 501, Pierce Building 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Rit til. 1s" Tia betathnddebosksedchsooetee 


9 
The Hathaway ‘Teachers Agency. tunity to build upan Honorable and 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) Lucrative Business for Life, without 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) investing his own capital. For particu- 


‘ ‘ 
Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers and teachers isthe aim et /9fS_ address at once Income Realty In- 


‘ ‘ . vestors of New York City. Suites 403- 
wes mp +4 = Sige ag recommended, with full information concerning them | 404, World Building, New York, N. Y. 














LUCRATIVE LIFE WORK 


Open to any School Superintendent 
School Principal High School Teach 
er, or Other Capable Person (in good 
and regular standing) desirous >f in- 
creasing his present income and later of 
changing his vocation with the oppor- 
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June 23, 1910 


- ~ BOSTON THEATRES. 


——_—_—_ 





KEITH’S. 

Mr. Keith will inaugurate another 
departure at his theatre in Boston 
next week by the engagement of Cap-' 
tain Fritz Duquesne, a_ soldier, 
hunter, and author, who wus se-ected 
to accompany Ex-President Roosevelt — 
on his hunting trip to Africa, but was | 
prevented from going by the British | 
government on account of the part he | 
took in the Boer war. Captain 
Duquesne has the distinetion of being 
one of the very few men who have 
been able to jump the circulation of | 
a magazine into the bandreds o 
thousands, and this is what he did by 
his stories in Hampton’s magazine, 
entitled “Hunting Ahead of Roose- | 
velt in East Africa.” In coming to 
Keith’s he will tell some of his ex-! 
periences, and in connection with 
then: will present some moving pic- 
tures that have never been seen -on 
this continent. In this connection it 
is worthy of note that Captain 
Duqnesne was the only person who 
was successful in securing from the 
Pathe concern the pictures of “Jun- 
gies in Africa” that have become so 
widely .popular since Mr. Roosevelt 
went there. Other features on the 
bill will be Jack Hazzard, comedian; 
James Horne and company in a 
sketch entitled “An Awful Vix”; the 
Big City Four; Cross and Josephine; 
and Claude M. Roeode. 

——_—_——_ 9 ——-——- —_ —— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Contioned from page 725.) 





it is interesting to notice that the 
California Labor Bureau, after thor- 
ough investigation, has decided that 
Japanese immigration is necessary to 
the welfare of that state. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN. 


Spain is following in the steps of 
France as regards religious questions. 
By imperial decree the ccnstilation 
has just been so amended as to ex- 
tend to religious bodies other than 
Roman Catholic the right hitherto de- 
nied them of holding public services 
in their churches. Also a decree has 
been issued which directs religious 
orders not authorized by the con- 
ecordat of 1851 or engaged in industry 
to seek immediately the authoriza- 
tion of the government under the law 
adopted in 1887, but hitherto ignored 
by the Catholie ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. This presages a struggle very 
like that in France. 

Nd WE AEST MN Ts 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Walter Camp’s article on “The 
Mystery of Rowing” in the July 
Century will appear just at the time 
when the thoughts of the public are 
turned to the university boat races. 
Mr. Camp writes interestingly of the 
fact that rowing, which “looks so 
simple and easy,” should continually 
thwart the theorists, and of what it 
means to a man to represent his uni- 
versity in the boat. Two full-page 
drawings by Schoonover accompany 
the article. 





C. F. Marks, a former graduate 
student in Brown University, has 
been elected professor of English at 








La Grange College, La Grange, Mo. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. — 


the country thiS agency has already so many teachers thet it is 
ALL OVER appealed to for help instead of to itcwcica. Thus in a single week of 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommended by us from 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord ol, of a house-master recommended by 
us from the Detroit University school; at Wi , Delaware, in the Friends School, of a 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University Schoo!, Cincinnati, of a 
native German just then a student at the ¥y Institute of asenior at Colgate Uni- 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- ver . This shows a great variety of 
location and of position, but in every case the ae jons were carried on through this 
office and the ents made largely through contidence felt in our services. A su- 
perior teacher who desires to locate in a particular state will find it wise to ay to us, for 
the extent of our work has been increasing ‘year for more than 
A quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ** ‘sz, *"™ 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling positions in Colleges, State Normel 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. f you want perfonal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





Tl Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges. public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


** 8 ’ introduces to Coens 

MERICAN :: : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN popectes Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with goou general wanted for department work ip 
High, fo en al Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. G teac ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure ade to $70 per month. For furt her 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, K. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Gradcs with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres, Sec, and Treas. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Towa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Preprietor 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® 4.2 nectar stress, ‘Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY... A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk, N. Y. 





A COME QUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational field. We do not send 

PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “go after” vacancies, or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 

upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credentials and 

AGENCY experience. This costs us money, but it placés you in the position you desire. 








FOR Kindly send me your booklet, *‘A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 
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“FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 
‘An Invaluable New Book for Primary 








Number by Development 


"A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 






By JOHN C. GRAY, A.M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 











The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 















Fully Mlustrated. 12mo, 244 pages 


Cloth, $1.00. 














No School Library is Complete Without Lippincott's 
New Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘K New ideal A New Field! A New Boox! 


The Railroad in Education: 


OR, WHAT STEAM AND S1EEL, SCIENCE AND 
SKILL HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 
A New Edition, Covering the Space Between Hero's Eolipile, One 
Hundred and Thirty Years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train 
Drawn by the Latest Twentieth Ceutury Engine, is Now Offere? to 
the Publit.. Address the Author: 
Alexander Hogg, M. A., LL.D., Fort Worth,., fexas. 





What Others Have to Say of the Book : 


“It is certainly an interesting and aseful book.”—Prest- 
DENT ELIOT, HARVARD. 

“ft hold substantially the same views that you do regarding 
the great importance of the railroad asa factor in American 
civitization.’’—U. 8S. Com. EpucaTion HARRIS. 

“I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the 
attention of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn 
to this omnipresent interest of society.” — PROFESSOR 
Smiru, U. OF Va. 

“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and 
protit in the reading.”’—PROFEsSSOR HARPER, U. of TEXAS 

“Lonly wish it were read by millions. It would correct 
many popular mistakes and dissipate many popular 
errors.’’—ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, ST. PAUL. 

“I have read your ‘Railroad in Education’ with pleasure 
and profit. Il wishevery young man and every young woman 
in Texas could read the book.”—R. B. Cousins, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, TEXAS. 

“I wish it might fal! into the hands of every schoo! boy and 
girlin California,”’"—Starre SUPERINYENDERNT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in iton certain 
lines, and On unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— 
PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, LASELL SEMINARY. 

**You have opened up a new field in education.”’—STatR 
SUPERINTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of 
modern times.” — SUPERINTENDENT PHILLIPS, BIRMING- 
HAM, ALA. 

*You haye opened a new line in educational work; a work 
worthy a place wherever history, geography and political 
economy are taught.” —SraTre SUPERINTENDENT CooK, 
ABRKANSAS,. 

“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits 
the railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.”’— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

“His pamphlet contains more valuable information and 
goes further to educate the people on correct lines than man 
volumes of a much more pretentious character.’ — Jas. J. 
HILL. 
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Farm Arithmetic 


Contains nothing about Longitude and 
Time, Cube Root, or English Money, but 
Devotes its Time to the Sort of Arithmetic 
that the Farm Boy or Girl Will Use Every 
Day in Actual Life. 


A Book of Real Problems 
for Farm Boys and Girls 


Price, 25 cents 
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By [iiss Jessie Field, Superintendent of Page 
County, lowa. 
Address all sins to 
HENRY FIELD SEED COMPANY, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Special rates in lots of one dozen or over for 
general use in schools. 
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We will gladly send the book on approval to be 
paid for after you have looked it over. If it doesn’t 
look like a mighty big 25 cents’ worth, send it back. 
If it does look good to you, send me the quarter 





instead. HENRY FIELD, Shenandoah, Ia. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


29-A Beacon Street, Bostor 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notieces.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me pre ee gi all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.”” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
ferme. I pepe feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks fer the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grad*teacher. if you have some one that you can 
recommead with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
jease put, us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ee in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of schoo! officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PBASE 
m Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beaco 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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